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INTRODUCTION. 



The accompanjdng sketch of the " armed strength of Switzerland " 
has been compiled from notes made during a short visit to that 
country in the autumn of 1878, when I witnessed a portion of the 
manoeuvres or " rassemblement " of troops, as they are termed, and 
from official documents and explanations furnished me at that time 
by the officials of the Swiss War Department, more especially by 
Col. Des Gouttes and Lieut.-Col. Schumacher, to whoae kindness I 
am much indebted. 

I have also derived much assistance from articles and reports 
made by other officers who have studied the Swiss Military System 
and particularly from a Memoir drawn up by Col. Graham, V.C, 
C.B., Royal Engineers, who visited Switzerland and witnessed their 
mancBuvres in the autumn of 1879. 

As the Swiss army and organisation is only in process of being 
slowly matured, the following account cannot lay claim to being 
exhaustive, or indeed to be so perfectly accurate in details as the 
treatises which have been drawn up regarding the armed strength 
of Germany, France, Austria, and those other powers whose 
military systems are matured and so far perfected. It must, more- 
over, be ^borne in mind that the Swiss army is purely and 
essentially a force of militia intended for defensive purposes only, 
and framed on principles of the strictest economy. 

Recently a protest was drawn up by some citizens of the 
canton of Fribourg, against what they termed the unnecessary 
waste of money expended by the Swiss Federation on its armed 
forces. It was stated that the expense was wholly unnecessary, 
and was draining the resources of the country to no practical end. 
Attention was called to the circumstance that since the war 
against the first Napoleon, when the Confederation furnished a 
contingent of 15,000 to the allies, Switzerland had not been called 
on to draw the sword, nor was there any prospect of its military 
efficiency ever being put to the test ; and even in 1870 and 1871, 
when a sanguinary war was raging on its frontiers, its neutrality 
was in no way violated. 

It was therefore suggested that the re-organisation of 1874 
should be abandoned, and that they should fall back on the system 
of 1848. 

This protest called forth rejoinders, and as a result, the feeling 
of the country was found to be very much in favour of a con- 
tinuance of the new organisation. 

It was pointed out that neutrality could never be secured, 
unless it could be maintained by force of arms, and that even in 
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1871, when Bourbaki's army was driven into the Swiss territory, 
unless it had been disarmed by the federal troops, the German 
army in pursuit would have crossed the frontiers of the Confede- 
ration, and would have engaged the French quite regardless of the 
neutrality of the soil on which they met their enemy. Moreover, 
at the present time, taking into consideration the formidable 
fortresses which Germany has erected on her Rhenish frontier, and 
the works that France has placed on the line of the Jura, and at 
Belfort, there is a peculiar temptation for invading armies to violate 
the Swiss territory in order to turn defences which cannot be 
assailed in front without 'much difficulty. So far also from being 
able to reduce the expenditure on the army, attention was called 
to the many deficiencies which still existed, and which would have 
to be supplied before the Swiss forces could be placed on terms of 
equality as regards efficiency with the armies, by whom they ar^ 
surroimded, more especially as regards materiel and weapons. The 
old pattern of the Vetterley rifle now being replaced by one of 
newer and improved type is far inferior to the rifles of all foreign 
powers, and this alone would put the Swiss infantry at a great 
disadvantage were no further expense sanctioned in this direction. 
As very truly remarked, " better have no army at all than a bad 
and inefficient one," and this efficiency could only be assured by a 
certain expenditure. Lastly, the following table was drawn up, 
showing the cost of their armies to each of the principal states in 
Europe, per head of the population, not including the Navy. 

France . . , • . . francs 1570 

England (without counting India) „ 12*50 

Austria 
Italy . . 



Eussia 
Eoumania 
Switzerland 






8-05 
703 
9-86 
5-20 
4-70 



Annual cost per man when the army is mobilised : — 

France .• .• .. francs 550 

England 



Austria 
Italy .• 
Eussia. . 
Eoumania 
Switzerland 




i> 



1,700 

335 
292 
456 
225 
70 



The ■wonderful comparative cheapness of the Swiss army was thus 
conclusively proved; and as before stated, the result of the 
question being raised and discussed was to still further encourage 
and strengthen the federation in its endeavours to increase the 
efficiency of its armed forces, and to make them, so far as 
possible, perfect in all details. 

It is scarcely within the province of the following work to 
criticise, or to express any opinion as to efficiency or non-efficiency 
of the Swiss troops as compared with foreign armies. From the 
small amount of training they receive, they could scarcely be 
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expected to compete with the levies embodied and carefully 
drilled, which exist in other countries ; competeixt judges, however, 
who have had opportunities of seeing the federal army at 
manoeuvres, have not hesitated to express their surprise at the 
great amount of efficiency which so short a training can produce. 
This is to be accounted for, partly by the natuitd military qualities 
of the Swifls, Which for centuries have rendered them excellent 
soldiers, and partly by the admirable way in which they are all 
educated and partially instructed in the elements of drUl in the 
various national and pubUc schools. It must, however, be 
remembered that Switzerland, as a nation, suflFers under great 
disadvantages ; it is an extremely poor country, divided and cut up 
by mountains, and above all, three distinct languages are spoken by 
its inhabitants, so the inherent military qualities of its people are 
more than counterbalanced by other drawbacks. ^ 

In conclusion, therefore, a study of the Swiss Military System 
would seem peculiarly worthy of study and attention on the part of 
Englishmen, whose militia and volunteers correspond in many 
respects to the forces, on which Switzerland entirely depends for 
defence ; and in any case, if only as an example of how economy 
can be practised, and yet efficiency not lost sight of, the Swiss 
organisation is deserving of close examination. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Government, Constitution, and General Statistics. 

The republic of Switzerland was formerly composed of a number 
of semi-independent states or cantons, each with its special laws, 
privileges, and institutions, each maintaining a military force which 
was practically under its own distinct control, and which it 
independently maintained. 

After a succession of changes, which will be sketched in 
outline hereafter, an effort was made in 1850 to assimilate as far 
as possible the heterogeneous military elements which existed 
throughout the kingdom. The cantonal troops were placed more 
under the central federal authority at Berne, and a tolerably 
homogeneous army was created. 

The war of 1866, between Prussia and Austria, first awoke 
some misgivings in the minds of the Swiss as to the soundness of 
their military system. The French and German war of 1870, still 
further brought to light constitutional and military imperfections, 
and in 1874 a law was passed by which the federal constitution 
and the army were alike remodelled. 

The following are the principles of the Constitution. 



Constitution. 

There is a Parliament of two chambers, one of which is called 
the " Standerath " or state council, and the other " National-rath " 
or national council. The former consists of 44 members, 2 from 
each of the 22 cantons of the Confederation; the latter of 
135 representatives of the Swiss nation chosen by direct election, 
one representative being allotted to every 20,000 souls. Every 
citizen who has attained the age of 20, is entitled to a vote, and 
any voter, ecclesiastics excepted, may be elected a deputy. 

The two chambers combined are called the " Bundes-Versam- 
mulung " or federal assembly, and constitute the supreme govern- 
ment of the State. It alone has thte right to declare waf, to make 
peace, or to conclude treaties and alliances. 

The executive government is vested in a " Bundes-Eath *' or 



federal council, consisting of 7 members, who are elected for 
three years by the assembly. The president and vice-president of 
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tbis council are the chief magisti^ates of the republic ; they are 
chosen by the federal assembly for one year, and cannot hold office 
more than two years. There is also another tribunal, called the 
" Bundes-Gericht," which is independent of the assembly, although 
derived from it. This federal tribunal consists of 11 members, who 
are elected for six years by the assembly ; it is the final court of 
appeal in all important matters of dispute. 

As regards the local government of Switzerland, each of the 
cantons or demi-cantons is to a great extent independent ; details of 
administration vary, but they are all based on the universal 
principle of self-government. 



Statistics. — Area and Population. 



Switzerland is at present divided into 22 cantons of the follow- 
ing area and population, according to the census returns of 1860 
and 1870 :— 



■ !o Ti f y\Ti a 


Area, English 


Population, 


Population, 


V^oUliUIlo. 


Square Miles. 


Pec. Ist, 1860. 


Dec. Ist, 1870. 


G-raubiinden 


2,968-0 


88,775 


91,782 


Beru 


2,561-6 


466,811 


506,465 


Wallifl (Valaifl) . . 


1,661-6 


90,456 


96,887 


Vaud (Waadt) . . 


1,181-9 


212,528 


231,700 


Ticino (Tessin) .. 


1,034-7 


115,781 


119,619 


St. Gallen 


747-7 


180,624 


191,015 


Zurich 


685-3 


200,557 


284,786 


Luzem .. 


587-4 


130,592 


132,338 


Fribourg (Freiburg) 


563-9 


105,200 


110,832 


Aargau .. 


502*4 


194,002 


198,873 


Uri 


420-8 


14,091 


16,107 


Schwyz . . 


338-3 


45,007 


47,705 


Neuchatel (Neuenburg) 


280-2 


87,362 


97,284 


Glarus . . 


279-8 


33,313 


35,150 


Thurgau . . 


268-3 


90,133 


93,300 


Unterwalden 


262-8 


24,534 


26,116 


Solothum 


254*6 


69,196 


74,713 


Basel 


184-6 


92,634 


101,887 


AppenzeU 


152-8 


60,365 


60,635 


Schaffhausen 


1197 


35,571 


37,721 


Geneve (Q-eut) . . 


91-3 


82,323 


93,239 


Zug .. .. .. 


85-4 


19,596 


20,993 


Total 


15,2330 


2,517,170 


2,669,147 



Eevenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue of the Swiss confederation is principally derived 
from customs, there is also a considerable income from the post- 
office and telegraphs, and from the federal manufactures. 

The following tables are extracted from the official returns. 
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Bevenne. 


Expenditure. 


1878 
1879 


Francs. 
41,536,226 
41,466,214 


£. 
1,661,448 
1,668,249 


Francs. 
41,469,641 
89,625,276 


£. 
1,658,786 
1,581,011 



Sources of Eevenue — 


1878. 


1879. 




Francs. 


Francs. 


Produce of real property 


106,403 


112,616 


Invested capital 


,457,161 


452,273 


Beceipts of Administration — 






Military Department 


2,896,260 


2,742 546 


Finance „ •• .. •• 


4,752,154 


3,730,639 


Customs . • 


15,661,849 


16,825,860 


Post 


15,090,722 


14,938,189 


Telegraphs 


1,994,445 


2,076,493 


Loans, &c. 


480,000 


500,000 


Miscellaneous 


98,783 


77,598 


Total 


41,536,226 


41,456,214 



Items of Expenditure. 





1878. 


1879. 




Francs. 


Francs. 


Interest on Loans and Sinking Funds 


1,939,610 


1,844,878 


Expenses of Administration — 






National Council 


250,868 


165,002 


State „ 


12,031 


7,201 


Federal „ 


85,500 


85.500 


Federal Chancery 

Federal Tribunal 


822,463 


298,872 


1 1.6,728 


143,709 


Departments — 






PoUticia 


273,662 


275,267 


Interior .. 


2,234,881 


2,621,648 


Justice and Police 


43,990 


43,604 


Military 


14,842,182 


15,099,647 


Finance . . 


4,155,907 


2,478,051 


Customs . . 


1,410,465 


1,463,661 


Agriculture and Commerce 


333,019 


193,585 


X OSt/ •• •• *• ** •• 


13,489,233 


13,146,606 


Telegraphs 


1,794,400 


1,631,572 


Bailnrayg.. 


108,992 


118,896 


Unforesetm 


26,806 


7,787 


Total 


41,469,641 


39,525,276 
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CHAPTEE II 

Past History of the Swiss Army.* 

The Swiss have for ages been renowned for their sterling miHtary 
qualities, although more recently these have been principally 
evinced in the pay of other nations, or in the personal service of 
foreign potentates. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries, however, the military fame of 
the Swiss became first known in the defence of their own soil, 
whose independence was gradually established through their 
valour. As may be weU imagined from the character of their 
country, the arm in which they specially excelled was infantry. 
They first revived the art, which had died out during the dark ages, 
of placing in the field, and of manoeuvring with success, well- 
trained, and disciplined bodies of foot soldiers. 

Reviving iti some degree the tactics of the Roman maniple, it 
was their custom to attack in deep regular columns, in which 
pikemen, halberdiers, and musketeers had each their separate 
places to keep and their separate parts to play. By means of 
these formations, aided by the natural strength and activity of the 
individual mountaineers by whom their ranks were filled, the 
Swiss armies at the close of the middle ages defeated the mail- 
elad knights of the countries around them that hitherto had been 
their masters. 

At first, infantry alone were used, but it was soon found that 
the fruits of victories, however brilliant, could not be reaped without 
cavalry, and hence a corps of horse, in some instances mercenaries, 
were always in attendance to complete what the infantry had 
begun. At the battle of Lake Morat in 1476, the Burgundians 
were defeated with heavy loss by the Swiss infantry, whose success 
was brilliantly consummated by 4,000 horsemen. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, the Swiss troops had 
proved so successful in the defence of their own land that they 
were tempted to deviate from purely defensive objects, and 
probably might have considerably extended the limits of the 
confederation had not the invention of fire-arms rendered their 
system of tactics utterly ineffective. 

Massive formations could not longer be used and rapid 
manoeuvring, coupled with the line firing of Frederick, were the 
only tactics that had a chance of success. From this date, the 
military importance of Switzerland ceased, although the traditions 
bequeathed from her days of greatness still had an infiuence alike 

• Taken principally from Report on Swiss Army, by Col. C. C. Chesney, R.E., 
1871. 
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on the character of her people, and on the nature of her institu- 
tionfl. The military instincts, however, of the mountaineers were 
gratified by service in foreign armies ; and as neither the resources 
of the coimtry, nor its necessities, justified a standing army being 
maintained in the federation, the martial energies of the cantons 
were devoted, then as now, to providing for the eflBcient defence of 
their own limited independence from the ambition and cupidity 
of the powers by whom they were sun*ouDded. 

This necessity of self-defence caused Switzerland to be the first 
power in which the universal liability to military service was 
introduced in Europe many years, and even centuries, before other 
countries had recognised this principle which now is almost 
universal throughout the Continent. 

The constitution of the Swiss army as it existed previous to 
the 1870 campaign, was in the first instajice foreshadowed by an 
arrangement called the " Defensional '' which was entered into in 
1668 by all the cantons, except Schwyz, at a time when France 
first gave signs of the aggressive spirit which was the characteristic 
of her policy in after years. 

The cantons that entered into this pact, agreed to raise a triple 
force, consisting of three bans, or as they were termed Elites, 
each 13,400 strong. The infantry was formed locally, according to 
the means of each canton. A smaU body of cavalry was added in 
the proportion of six men to each company of 200 strong, some 
guns were also attached, principally to the first ban, and a general 
staff on a small scale was provided for the direction of the whole. 
It will be seen that the present organisation of the Swiss army, as 
hereafter described is mainly constructed on the lines thus laid 
down. After this date, for about 120 years, Switzerland was 
herself so fortunate as to escape external wars, although she 
contributed large contingents to foreign armies, thus her national 
spirit and military efficiency steadily declined until the days of 
the French Eepublic, to whose aggressive policy she fell an easy 
prey. 

After 1799, the Swiss Confederation became far more centralised, 
both in its political and in its military organisation. The army 
was reformed according to the model of the French, and lost much 
of its local character, except so far as regards the general con- 
nection of officers with their battalions, both being as a rule drawn 
from the same districts. 

As soon as the French Eepublic had given place to the First 
Empire, and the Helvetic Eepublic, as it then was called, regained 
a species of independence, the old military system was resorted to, 
all citizens were liable to serve, and the cantons had vested in them 
the chief administration. More provision was made for artillery, 
and it was specially ordained that the power of nominating the 
staff, as also the command of battalions that were formed out of 
several cantons, should be vested in the landsmaim or president of 
the Confederation. 

After the battle of Waterloo, Switzerland regained her entire 
freedom from foreign control, and reconstituted her army, which 
now became, on paper at least, an important body. As in fonner 
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years, there were three bans or services, which continued in force 
until the whole system was changed in 1874. There was the 
^ite or iSrst service men, the reserve and the landwehr ; each of 
the two former bans were supposed to furnish 33,758 men. The 
landwehr was intended to comprise all those fit to serve, who 
were not enrolled in the elite 6r reserve, but from 1815 to 1850 it 
existed only on paper. During the long peace up to 1847, the 
armed forces of the Swiss Confederation reflected in an- 
exaggerated degree the general decadence of the military art, 
which existed throughout Europe ; in those military matters to 
which attention was paid the cantons were in a great measure 
supreme, and the authority of the central federal power was but 
nominal. After the Civil War of the Sonderbund in 1847, the 
successful reunion of the seceding cantons resulted in a strengthen- 
ing of the central power of the federation to the detriment of the 
authority of the cantonal or separate government. In 1850 one 
law was passed, followed by another in 1851, by which the 
cantonal administration of the troops was brought more into 
harmony with the wants of the State. On these two laws was 
based the constitution of the Swiss army as it existed prior 
to 1874. 

The following were its main features. Every Swiss citizen 
was nominally bound to bear arms in the service of his country, 
according to the old rule of the Confederation, which has remained 
in force up to the present day. This universal military service, 
however, was theoretical rather than practical, as the 18th article 
of the constitution limited the military demands to 3 per cent, of 
the population for the 61ite, and 1^ per cent, for the reserve. 
The remaining forces, which consisted of the landwehr, were only 
called out in case of danger. Up to the year 1850, this latter 
body consisted of imdrilled men like the landsturm in Prussia ; it 
existed only on paper, and may be regarded as having been a 
source of weakness rather than strength, as giving an idea of 
military strength which was purely imaginary. 

In 1850, however, it was laid down that the landwehr should 
be formed of men who had served their time in the reserve, just 
as the latter force was composed of those, who had passed through 
the 61ite. The limit of age for service was fixed from twentieth to 
the forty-fourth year, and the exemptions in favour of federal 
functionaries, schoolmasters, &c., were strictly defined. Up to 
this time there had been a great want of organisation and system 
as regards the direction of the forces of the federation ; the authority 
• of the cantonal authorities was almost supreme within the borders 
of their own cantons, and there was much friction between the 
local and the central authorities. A special supplementary law, 
passed in August 1851, attempted partially, at least, to remedy 
these defects ; the burden of service was by it divided as far as 
possible equitably, according to the population of each canton ; also 
in order not to interfere with the privileges of the cantons themselves, 
and at the same time to render the organisation more homo- 
geneous and practical, it was arranged to keep every unit of each 
branch of the service as far as possible within the limits of the 
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canton in which it was to be raised, thus to quote the words of 
Col. Chesney, to do this, to maintain the proportion abeady 
arbitrarily fixed by the law of 1850, of a double strength in the 
^te, as compared with the reserve, and further to provide a 
reasonable ratio of the various arms one to another, was a work of 
much complexity. It was only achieved at length by fixing a 
different scale of strength for various units of the different special 
arms (a company of sappers for example, being 100 strong in the 
61ite, and only 70 in the reserve) by varying the infantry companies 
from 81 to 126 in strength, and further by forming among the 
infantry contingents a number of separate half battalions, and even 
detached companies." 

The following was the composition and strength of the army up 
to 1874. 





Infantry. 


Sharp- 
shooters. 


Carabry. 


Artillery. 


Sappers. 


Elite 
Beserve 


56,000 
^,000 


4,600 
2,500 


1,900 
900 


6,500 
4,250 


900 
630 



It wiU be seen from the above that the entire military force 
consisted of 105,000 men, 70,000 in the dlite, and 35,000 in the 
reserve. 

There was also a paper force of landwehr never called out for 
training, and found when the mobilization of 1870 took place to be 
practically non-existent as a distinct body for service in the field. 
The artillery only numbered 28 batteries of 6 guns each in the 
^lite, and 13 batteries in the reserve, also two mountain batteries 
with each force. There was also a general staff and sanitary staff, 
but central organisation was extremely deficient, while unity of 
command and method were almost entirely wanting. 

The age for service, as before stated, was from 20 to 44, but the 
periods passed in each branch were not strictly laid down, the men 
in the 61ite as a rule, were between 20 and 28 years, and the 
reserve between 28 and 34 ; as a fact however, the only restriction 
adhered to, was that no one could be in the dlite after 34, or in 
the reserve after 40 years of age. There was a great want of 
uniformity in the various cantons as to the time, during which 
men were permitted to serve in each branch respectively, since so 
long as their rolls were full the cantonal authorities were left free 
to settle the Umits. Thus in some districts, the service in the ^Hte 
was 5 years, and in others 14. As remarked by CoL Chesney, " it 
may weU be supposed that the service from which recent 
official inquiry has shown that 54 per cent, of the male population 
were entirely exempt, and which kept those under its chief burden, 
the ^lite, nearly three times as long in some parts of Switzerland 
as in others, must be of light enough character, or in so free a 
country, where thought is so outspoken, and the press so untram- 
melled, there would long since have been murmurings at this social 
inequality as must have produced redress." 
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It seems unnecessary to speak further of the details of the 
Swiss Military System as it was, suffice to say that in 1870 when 
put to the test, it was found behind the age, and it became evident 
that if it were intended that there should exist in Switzerland, a 
national force capable of asserting the liberties of the country in 
case of need, some great and radical changes must be made in the 
entire organisation. After three years' deliberation, a bill was 
introduced into the Swiss chamber in 1874, according to which the 
military system of the present day is framed ; since 1874 there 
have been various modifications and changes in the original 
measure, and in point of fact, there has scarcely been yet time to 
work out all the conditions and proposals contained in the Act, 
although year by year the system is becoming more and more 
developed. Want of money has been the cause of this somewhat 
tardy progression, and indeed this want is evident throughout all 
the warlike arrangements of the Confederation. No doubt, the 
efficiency of the federal army would be much increased were the 
country somewhat richer, and it redounds greatly to the credit of 
the heads of the government that with so small an expenditure 
there are such satisfactory results. 



CHAPTEE III. 

The Swiss Militaey System. 



As before stated, the military system now in force throughout 
Switzerland was introduced in the year 1874. The previous 
organisations as sketched above had been framed, altered, and 
re-altered from time to time ; they were similar in principle, and 
were all based on the one condition, which still holds good 
throughout the Confederation, of universal liability to carry arms, 
with some few exemptions stated hereafter. 

Before this law of 1874 was passed by the federal assembly, • 
the military organisation of Switzerland was complex, and the 
authority divided. Each canton had separate privileges, and to a 
certain extent a separate system, while all the evils of extreme decen- 
tralisation were visible even in the most ordinary details. This may 
be weU illustrated by an instance cited in the message from the 
Federal Council to the Federal Assembly concerning the project of 
the new military organisation which was ijitroduced in 1874. It 
is there pointed out that of those who arrived at an age rendering 
them liable to military service, the percentage of those who actually 
served varied enormously in the diflferent cantons; thus in BSle-Ville, 
only 33 per cent, served, whereas in Unterwald-le-Bas, 76 per cent! 
was the number. Likewise, notwithstanding the strict law that 
every citizen was to serve the State personally, or pay a head tax, 
there were a large number of men who did neither, and who from 
the defective manner in which the law was enforced, could in no 
way be reached. Thus in January 1873, 209,006 men were 
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actually incotporated in the federal army, and 179,110 paid the head 
tax on exemption. The total of these figures, namely 388^16 
should not only have equalled the number of those who were of an 
age to serve and available in the countiy to do so, but also ought 
to have exceeded it, as many of those absent from home paid 
the tax. 

As a fact, however, it was found, that in consequence of the old 
law, which laid down that citizens coidd only serve in their own 
cantons, many who temporarily resided in other places escaped 
military service and the exemption tax alike ; it was calcuhU^ed 
that there were about 10,000 of these in the Confederation. 

Formerly each canton was compelled to bear the expense of 
the maintenance, equipment, and armament of its own citizens, 
hence arose the difl&culty regarding strangers who came from other 
districts, or who might change their domicile. This difl&culty was 
removed by the law of 1874, which laid down that the liability to 
service of each citizen held good in the canton of his domicile, and 
not in that of his birth, and in the event of his changing his place 
of residence, he should at once be incorporated into the forces which 
belonged to his new abode. 

In many other ways the law of 1874 harmonized into one the 
military rules and statutes which varied to a very considerable 
extent in each canton. It seems, however, sufi&cient to state the 
system as it now stands without discussing at further length the 
regulations which it superseded. 

According to the 1st article of the law passed in 1874, every 
Swiss citizen is liable to military service from the beginning of the 
year in which he reaches the age of 20 years. This obligation to 
serve lasts until the end of the year in which he becomes 44 years old. 

The following are exempted from military service during the 
time that they are in ofl&ce or thus employed : — 

1. Members of the Federal Council, the Chancellor of the 
Confederation, and the clerks of the Federal Tribunal 

2. Those employed in the administration of the post and 
telegraphs, also all workmen and employ^ in the arsenals, 
workshops, or powder magazines of the cantons, or of the Con- 
federation, &c. 

3. The directors and attendants of the public hospitals, the 
directors and warders of prisons and houses of detention, also 
all those belonging to the police and the frontier guards. 

4. Ecclesiastics who do not act as army chaplains. 

5. Those employed in the public schools are only exempted 
from such military exercises and instruction as would interfere 
with the performance of their ordinary duties. 

6. EaUway ofl&cials* and the employes of the steamboat 
company that have received concession from Government. 

It is laid down that in time of war, all the railway and steam- 
boat oflficials will be considered to be performing military service, 

* Owing to tlie difficulty experienced in maintaining the cadres for the 
engineers, the exemption of railway officials was in 1879 confined to men bound by 
agreement to serve on the railways for a given number of years. 
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while in the discharge of their ordinary duties, and will not be 
subject to the payment of any military tax. 

Every Swiss citizen fitted for military service must have 
passed a recruits* school, and must be incorporated in a corps before 
any claim to exemption can be admitted. 

All those who have been deprived of their civil rights by 
sentence of a court are excluded from service in the army. 

The members of the Federal Assembly are exempted from 
military service during tbe time that the assembly is sitting. 

It has abeady been stated that as a broad principle, the 
liability to military service in Switzerland commences at the age 
of 20, and ceases at the age of 44 ; the first 12 years are passed in 
the ^lite or first line, and the last 12 in the landwehr ; there are 
however, exceptions to this rule, for instance : 

1. Cavalry soldiers are only required to spend 10 years 
in place of 12 in the ^te, partly because they provide their 
own horses, and it is desirable to enable them to complete their 
service with one animal To compensate for this, they have annual 
in place of biennial trainings. By a recent regulation, however, 
employes whose horses are provided at Government expense are 
required to serve the whole 12 years. 

2. Captains in all branches of the service have to pass 15 years 
in the 61ite. 

3. Superior officers, that is to say : majors, lieutenant-colonels, 
and colonels may be required to spend their entire service, either 
in the ^lite or landwehr as is demanded of them. An exception is also 
made in the case of the pioneers and railway workmen, who are 
raised by the central federal authority, and attached to the ^lite, 
regarding whom no hard-and-fast rule is laid down. 

Practically from motives of economy, the term of service of 
infantry in the ^lite is much shortened ; it is now a recognised 
principle that men, although they remain on the nominal roll of 
the 61ite until they reach the age of 32, are not called out for 
training after 28, unless in case of emergency. By this means, 
battalions at the " cours de r^p^tition," are usually several hundred 
below their proper strength, and thus there is a proportionate 
saving to the state in pay and rations ; but it must be added a 
proportionate loss in the efficiency of the whole. 

There likewise also has very recently been another device for 
diminishing military expenditure at the expense of general efficiency 
and strength ; untQ this year the standard of height for the Swiss 
infantry has been 156 centimetres, or about 5 ft. 2 in. ; it has now 
been decided to raise this standard by 5 centimetres. This will 
naturally reduce the number of recruits to be called out and 
trained in 1879, and hence the expenditure ; it will also increase 
the number of those who are liable to the tax for exemption, 
which, although not actually law at the moment while this is being 
written, has been three times brought forward in the Federal 
Assembly, and it is confidently expected will be passed shortly. 
As this tax on exemption from the military service is almost 
peculiar to Switzerland, it seems worthy of being given in detail.* 

• There were exemption taxes in Wurtemburg and Bayaria, preyiom to their 
armies bein^ incorporated in the Imperial German Army. 

B 
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Tax on those exempted from Miutart Service. 

Every Swiss citizen, whether residing within the territory of 
the Confederation or out of it, who does not perform military 
service personally is subject to an annual tax in compensation. 

All strangers also established in Switzerland are liable to this 
tax, unless they are exempt m virtue of international treaties or 
belong to a state where the Swiss are exempt from all service or 
tax of exemption. 

In the following cases the military tax is dispensed with. 

1. Paupers dependent on public charity, and those who from 
physical or mental infirmities are unable to support themselves and 
their families. 

2. Those who have been disabled in the miHtary service. 

3. Those Swiss citizens who, resident abroad, are forced to 
serve or pay a tax of exemption in the country of their adoption. 

4. Employes of railways and steamboats if they are exempted 
from military service, do not pay tax for those years when in 
time of war the railways and steamers, &c., on which they are 
employed are used for the conveyance of troops, &c. 

5. Gendarmes, police agents, and guards of the frontier. 

The tax consists of a personal charge of 6 francs and a supple- 
mentary tax in proportion to the fortune or the income ; in no 
instance however, is the sum total for which one individual is 
liable, to exceed 3,000 francs. 

The following is the scale for "the supplementary tax. 

Per 1,000 francs of fortune, net. . • • 1*50 
Per 100 „ income „ • . . . 1*50 

No fortune under 1,000 francs is liable to the tax, and 
600 francs is to be deducted from the net incotne of every person 
who is liable. 

There are distinct rules laid down for estimating the fortune 
and revenue of individuals, but into these it seems unnecessary to 
enter. 

There are also various other prescriptions relating to the 
imposition of the tax, and its various modifications, according to the 
age of the person liable and other considerations. 

As this impost has not yet been actually levied, it has not 
been ascertained how much it would bring in to the Federation, 
nor apparently has any estimate been made of the probable 
amount. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



Military Forces of the Confederation, Strength, and 
Organisation, Slite and Landwehr. 

As before stated, the military forces of Switzerland are now 
divided into two distinct bans or classes, termed repectively the 
^lite and the landwehr ; in the former, all citizens are Cable to serve 
from the age of 20 to 32, and in the latter from 32 to 44. 

When the army was reorganised in 1874, it was calculated that 
the limit of 100,000 men should be assigned to the 61ite or 
active army, it being considered that this was the largest 
number which the resources of the Confederation could con- 
veniently train, could provide with good officers, and supply with 
the proper proportion of artillery and materiel of war. In order 
to keep up this force at its proper strength, it was found that 
a period of 12 years' service would suffice, hence this time was 
fixed, hut as previously stated, it has been subject to various 
modifications. 

For purposes of organisation, Switzerland is divided into eight 
territorial nailitary divisions, which in 1877 and 1878 were retained 
as being of the following strength. 



» ' . 



fiUTE. 





Proper 
Establishment. 


Actual Strength. 




• 


1880. 


1879. 


1st Division 


X3,491 


17,049 


17,031 


2nd „ 


12,717 


14,578 


14,419 


8rd „ 


12,717 


12,706 


V 12,397 


4th „ 


12,717 


11,821 


11,811 


5th „ 


13,491 


15,916 


16,351 


6th „ 


12,717 


14,806 


14,504 


7th „ 


12,717 


15,988 


15,737 


8th „ 


12,717 


14,535 


14,996 


Officers and Corps not forming part 






. 


of Divisions 


2,104 


2,346 


2,300 


Officers and Secretaries of the Staff 


. . 


202 


197 


Total 


105,388 


119,947 


119,748 



The same force when separated into the various arms of the 
service is as follows-: — 

B 2 
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Proper 
Establishment. 


Effectiye Strength. 






1880. 


1880. 


General Staff 


54 


67 


70 


Officers for the adniinistration of 








Jostioe 


44 


85 


86 


InfEintrj 


77,576 


90,737 


91,830 


Cavalry .. .. • 


8,412 


2,817 


2,738 


Artillery 


14,500 


17,284 


17,107 


Engineers . . 


4,898 


4,620 


4,109 


Sanitary troops . . 


4,528 


8,764 


8,395 


AdministratiTe troops 


876 


623 


463 


Total 


105,388 


119,947 


119,748 



Landwehk. 



/ 


Proper 
Establishment. 


Effectiye Strength. 


Infantry . . 

Cavalry 

Artillery .. 

Engineers . . 

Sanitary troops . . 

AidministratiTe troops . . 


77,392 
8,396 
7,984 
4,882 
2,982 
376 


1880. 

80,716 
2,452 
8,384 
2,281 
1,221 
62 


1879. 

80,950 
2,621 
8,281 
2,277 
1,209 
• • 


Total 


97,012 


95,116 


95,338 



1. The number of officers in the railway section of the General 
Staff is not fixed by law, and consequently is not included in the 
above. 

2. Chaplains grtitached to the Staff of infantry regiments and 
field hospitals are included, but the appointments are not actually 
fiUed. 

It will be seen that the nominal proper strength, both of the 
^lite and the landwehr is considerably in excess of establish- 
ment; practically this occasions no extra expense beyond the 
estimates, since in point of fact far fewer are called out for 
training than the actual number allowed. 

The following table gives the details of the dlite, according 
to the estimates for 1880. 
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In all remarks on the Swiss army, it must be borne in mind 
that it is essentially a force of militia, and that the first line or 
61ite is the only active army, homogeneous in all its parts or 
intended to be complete in its equipment. 

The men composing it, besides taking their turn for a " cours de 
r^p^tition," are required to fire 30 rounds per annum or if unable to 
do so to attend for inspection at the " place d*armes " of their division 
for three days. In the latter case the first day is occupied in 
mustering the men; on the 2nd they are put through the 
musketry exercise, and if possible given some drilL The 3rd 
morning they are dismissed. 

The landwehr is actually existent, being composed of men who 
have passed through the ^fite, and who are obliged to fire their 
30 rounds or attend for inspection, but it is never called out for 
training, nor is it in any way complete in the various arms of 
the service, so that it can be termed either an independent or 
an eflBcient force. 

The units of the various arms are as follows : — 

a. In the infantry , the battalion composed of 4 companies. 

5. In the cavalry y the squadron of dragoons and the company of 
guides. 

c. Artillery. — The battery equipped, light and heavy, the 
mountain battery, the company of the artillery of position, the 
column of the artillery park, the company of artificers and the 
battalion of the train. 

d. Engineers. — The battalion of engineers. 

e. Sanitary Troops. — ^The field hospital and the transport 
column. 

/ Administrative Troops. — The company. . 
When bodies of troops are combined, the following are the 
units. 

a. Infantry, — The regiment is formed of 2 or 3 battalions. 
The brigade of 2 or 3 regiments. 

6. Cavalry. — The regiment is formed of 2 or 3 squadrons 
of dragoons, the squadrons of dragoons that are placed under the 
imme(fiate command of the commander-in-chief form the cavalry 
reserve. 

Artillery. — The regiment is formed of 2 or 3 field or moun- 
tain batteries. 

The division of position artillery is foimed of from 2 to 
4 companies of position. 

The division of the artOlery park is formed of 2 columns. 

The Reserve Artillery is formed of those bodies of artOlery that 
are placed under the immediate control of the commander-in- 
chief. 

The Sanitary Troops. — The sanitary troop of the division of 
the army is composed of the field hospital, and of the attendants 
attached to the different corps. 

The. Sanitary Reserve is composed of the transport columns 
with the detachments of the train, that belong to them. 

Administrative Troops. — The administrative troops of the 
division of the army are composed of the administrative company, 
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and the " personnel " of the administration attached to the various 
regiments and corps, and to the staff of the division. 

Eelations between the Federal and the Cantonal 
Authorities in Military Matters. 

One of the peculiarities of the Swiss organisation is the dual 
government and decentralisation, which, although much modified 
since the reorganisation in 1874, still exists in a very great degree. 
As is shown in the following tables, each separate canton is 
responsible for the recruiting and maintenance of a certain military 
force, proportionate to its area and population ; it bears the cost of 
this force and to a great extent the patronage and control of the 
same is vested in the cantonal authorities under the superinten- 
dence of the War Department at Berne. The Federation on the 
other hand is responsible for the maintenance of certain other 
portions of the army which has no special local connection. These 
are recruited throughout the whole of Switzerland, and are officered 
and controlled by the Central War Department. 

In order to illustrate the relation between the federal and 
cantonal authorities, it may not be amiss to quote some of the 
clauses of the federal constitution. 

It is laid down that the Confederation has not the right to 
maintain permanent troops, and that no canton or demi-canton 
may have more than 300 permanent troops with the authorisation 
of the federal power ; gendarmerie not being included in this. 

It is also stated that the federal army is composed : — 

1st. Of the corps of the cantons. 

2nd. Of all Swiss citizens who do not belong to the above corps, 
but who, nevertheless, have to perform military service. 

The right of disposing of this army as well as the war " materiel " 
attached to it belong to the Confederation. 

In case of danger, it has also the exclusive right to direct and 
dispose of those men who are not incorporated in the federal army as 
weU as of all other military resources of the cantons ; while on the 
other hand the cantons can dispose of the military forces of their 
territory, so far as their rights are not limited by the constitution 
or the federal laws. 

All laws on the organisation of the army emanate from the 
Confederation, while the execution of these laws is vested in the 
cantonal authorities under the limits fixed by the federal legisla* 
ture, and under the several laws of the Confederation. 

The military instruction of the army is vested in the Confedera- 
tion as also its armament. The supply and the maintenance of 
the clothing and equipment are vested in the cantons, while the 
expenses of the same are made good by the Confederation. 

So far as possible, consistent with military considerations, the 
troops which belong to the same canton will be incorporated 
together ; while the composition of these corps, the maintenance 
of their efficiency, the nomination and promotion of their officers 
belong to the cantons, subject to the general rules laid down by the 
Confederation. 
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The Confederation is empowered to buy the military buildings, 
&c., which exist in the cantons and their accessories, the price to be 
paid being regulated by the federal legislature. 

The following troops are formed and maintained by the Con- 
federation. 

Cavalry.— 12 companies of guides of the 61ite and " personnel " of 
the 12 companies of guides of the landwehr. These are picked 
cavalry soldiers, and are intended to perform principally orderly 
duties for the staff. 

Elite. Landwehr. 

Artillery, — Columns of artillery park. . 16 . . 8 
Companies of artificers • . 2 . . 2 
Battalions of train. . . . 8 . • 8 

The battalions of train supply by division the train necessary 
for the battalion of engineers, for the field hospitals, and for the 
administrative companies. 

Eiigineers. — 8 battalions of engineers are maintained by the 
Confederation in the 61ite and the landwehr, each of these is 
composed of — 

1 company of sappers. 
1 „ „ pontoniers. 
1 „ „ pioneers. 

Sanitanj Troops, — ^The sanitary troops are divided into two 
sections, which are similarly organised as regards their administra- 
tion and their instruction, namely — 

The Medical Staff. 

The Veterinary Surgeon. 

The Medical Staff has the following composition : — 
a. fiUte. 

1. Medical Ofl&cers and attendants belonging to 8 field hospitals 

as laid down in the fixed establishment as shown here- 
after in Table 

2. The Medical Oflicers and attendants belonging to the Staff 

and the various individual corps. 
6. Landwehr, the oflicers and attendants passing into the 
landwehr are employed as follows : — 

1. In the service of the individual corps of the landwehr. 

2. In the service of the permanent hospital.^ 

3. In the formation of the 5 columns of reserve transport as 

shown in Table 

4. In the formation of the necessary ambulances of the 

landwehr. 

The supernumerary Medical Oflicers of the ^lite can be employed 
in the landwehr. 

The Veterinary Surgeons are incorporated in the Staffs and in 
the various corps as shown in the tables to follow. 

Administrative Troops. — felite, 8 companies of administrative 
troops of strength, as shown in Table 

The Quartermasters incorporated in the Staffs and in the 
individual corps. 

Landwehr. — There is the same organisation as in the ^Hte. 
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The troops above described are maintained by the Confederation. 
Some tables are here appended, showing the troops which &e 
allotted to the various cantons respectively. 

The battalions of infantry are furnished as follows : — 





EUte. 


Landwehr. 




Battalions. 


BattoHons. 


Zurich 


10 


10 


Berne 


20 


20 


Lucerne 


6 


6 


TJri 


1 


1 


Schwyz 


2 


2 


Unterwalden-le-Haut } 


1 


TJnter wa,l den-le-Bas 


i . 


i 


Glaris 


1 


1 


Zoug 


1 


1 


Fribourg 


5 


5 


Soleure 


3 


3 


Bgle-Ville .. 


1 


1 


BSle-Campagne 


2 


2 


Schafifhouse. . 


1 


1 


Appenzell Eh. Ext. 


H • 


H 


Appenzell Eh. Int.. 


i . 


i 


St. Gall. . . 


7 


7 


Grisons 


4 


4 


Argovie 


7 


7 


Thurgovie . . 


3 


3 


Tessin 


3 


3 


Vaud 


9 


9 


Valais 


4 


4 


NeucMtel .. 


3 


3 


Geneve . . 


2 


2 
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98 



The companies of the canton of Appenzell Eh. Ext. are joined 
to those of the canton of Appenzell Eh. Int. to form a battalion ; 
also those of canton of Unterwalden-le-Haut are joined to those of 
Unterwalden-le-Bas. The Federal Council names the Officers of 
the Staff of the battalions on the presentation of the government of 
the cantons. The Non-Commissioned Officers of the Staff are 
named by the Officers commanding battalions. 
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Carabineers. 

The battalions of the carabineers are composed of companies 
formed by the cantons as follows : — 



Vaud 

Fribourg 

Neuch&tel 

Geneve 

V aiais • • • • • . 

Seme ' . • • . . . 
Seme . . • . • . 
Lucerne • • • • • • 

Unterwalden-le-Sas 

Argovie 

Soleure 

S&le Campagne . , 

Zurich 

Thurgovie . . 

Appenzell Bh. Ext. 

St. Gall 

Ghisons 

Tessin 

Glaris •• 

Schwyz • • . • • . 

Total 



Elite. 



Companies. 



4 



Sattalions. 



32 



8 



Landwehr, 



Companies. 



4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



82 



Sattalions. 



8 



The Officers of the Staff of the battalion are named by the 
Federal Council, the Non-Commissioned Officers by the Com- 
mandant. 

The squadrons of dragoons are furnished by the cantons aa 
follows : — 



Zurich., 


Elit^. 

Squadrons 

of Dragoons. 

3 


Landwehr. 

Squadrons 

of Dragoons. 

3 


Berne . . 


7 


7 


Lucerne 


1 


1 


Fribourg 
Soleure 


2 
1 


2 
1 


Schaflfhouse . . 


1 


1 


St. Gall 


2 


2 


Argovie 
Thurgovie 
Vaud . . 


2 
1 
4 


2 
1 
4 



24 



24 



In the landwehr, the " personnel " of the dragoons only exist ; 
they are not mounted except in time of war. 
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The following is the distribution of the artillery. 





EUte. 


Landwehr. 




Field 


Mountain 
Batteries. 


Artillery of 


Field 


Artillery of 




Mounted 


Position 


Mounted 


Position 




Batteries. 


Companies. 


Batteries. 


Companies. 


Zurich 


6 






1 


2 


SeniB * • • • • . 


10 






1 


3 


Lucerne 


3 




• • 


1 


• • 


Fribourg 


1 






• ■ 


1 


Soleure 


2 




• • 


1 


• • 


BMe-Ville . . 


1 






■ • 


1 


BMe-Gampagne 


1 




• • 


• • 


9 • 


Appenzell, B.E. 


1 






• • 


I 


St. GaU 


4 






1 


1 


G-riflons 


• • 


1 


• • 


• • 


m m 


Argovie 


6 




1 


1 


2 


Thurgoyie 


2 




• • 


1 


• • 


Tessin 


1 




■ • 


« • 


1 


Vaud 


6 




2 


1 


2 


Yalais 


• • 


1 


• • 


■ *• 


• • 


Neuch&tel 


2 




• • 


• • 


• • 


G^n^ye 


2 




1 


• • 


1 


Total 


43 


2 


10 


8 


15 



The "personnel" and the materiel only of the landwehr 
artillery exist ; the batteries are not organised or equipped unless 
in case of necessity. All the men drafted out of the 61ite, and 
not required for the 8 field batteries of the landwehr, are posted 
to the artillery of position and to the train, &c. 

The strength of the Swiss artillery may therefore be summarised 
as follows : — 

Elite. Landwehr. 



Field batteries 12 of 10 cm., 36 of 8 cm. . . total 48 
Mountain . . (7, 5 cm. Krupp's steel guns) „ 2 
Companies of position (122 officers and men) 
Colonnes de pare . . (160 „ „ ) 
Companies of artificers(160 „ „ ) 
Battalion of the train (305 „ „ ) 



» 



» 



f> 



10 

16 

2 

8 



8 

15 
8 
2 
8 



The artillery is exercised biennially, following the usual system 
of the Swiss army by batteries, regiments, brigades, and divisions 
in rotation. 

Thun is the great central artillery head-quarters, where there 
are barracks for 1,000 men and stabling for 600 horses ; a large level 
plain is attached about 740 acres in extent for exercising. From 
March to November annually, 4 batteries are always in training at 
Thun, 18 days at a time. There is also a small training estabHsh- 
ment consisting of some riding, and 180 draught horses. The batteries 
used for purposes of instruction consist of about 120 officers and men. 
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Educational Branch. 






Effective. 




Eegulation. 


Actual at end 
of 1879. 


Infantry- 


..104 


. 103 


Cavalry 


..16 


14 


Artillery 


.. 37 


,. 35 


Engineers . . 


..10 


10 


Sanitai'y Service 


.. 8 , 


6 


Administrative 


.. 3 


3 


Total 


178 

• 


171 


• 


CHAPTER V. 






Recruiting. 
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The regulations regarding recruiting in the Swiss Army are 
laid down in some of the first articles of the Military Law passed 
in 1874 and are further supplemented as regards details by ordi- 
nances passed in September, 1875, and in February, 1878. 

It is stated in the first instance, as a general principle, that no 
one shaU be admitted into the service unless he is possessed of the 
necessary qualifications, and that the federal military administration 
conjointly with the cantonal authorities are to judge of these. 

As soon as men arrive at the age when they are Uable for 
military service they are to present themselves at the levy of the 
troops of the canton where they live, and, as a rule, they are 
equipped, enrolled, and receive their instructions in the arrondisse- 
ment where they reside. 

Should, however, they intend to change their domicile, or, after 
being enrolled, should they do so, they may be transferred to the 
corps of another arrondissement. The enrolment of every man 
in the army is to take place immediately after the instruction of 
recruits has commenced, in the same year as that in which he 
becomes liable to serve. Men are not discharged from the ^lite 
until their successors have been enrolled, and in case of war, the 
Federal Council is emj^owered to suspend discharges both from the 
elite and the landwehr. 

The whole of Switzerland is divided into divisional arrondisse- 
ments, so that, as far as possible, all the battalions of infantry of 
one division of the army, and, as far as possible, all the troops belong- 
ing to the same division, may be drawn from troops of the same 
arrondissement. As a rule the limits of these arrondissements 
correspond with those of the cantons which compose them. 

Still more to facilitate the localisation of battalions, which is 
the principle on which the entire military system of Switzerland ih 
based, the cantons are further divided into arrondissements, each 
of which is intended to provide the men for one, or at the most for 
three battalions, both of 61ite and landwehr, and this principle is 
adhered to so far as is practicable. The Federal Council settles the 
limits of these arrondissements with the concurrence of the cantons. 
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Those troops which are raised specially by the Federation, are 
recruited throughout the whole of Switzerland. The same rules, 
which are laid down as to the local recruitment of the rank and 
file, apply also to the officers, but in the event of any canton not 
being able to keep the number of its officers up to the regulated 
strength, supernumeraries from other cantons may be draughted to 
fill the vacancies. 

The above are the broad principles of recruiting, as laid down 
in the text of the military law ; we now have to consider the details 
of the manner in which this recruiting is carried out. 

Organisation of Recruiting, 

The organisation of the annual levy of recruits in the difierent 
divisional arrondissements is entrusted to a superior officer termed 
" Officier de Eecrutement," who is named by the Federal Council, 
and is held responsible that the recruiting is carried on with order 
and uniformity. 

This officer is assisted in his functions : — 

1. For the medical examination by the divisional surgeon, or in 
his absence by one of the superintendents of the field hospital 

2. As regards educational qualifications by a schoolinaster or 
"expert pMagogique" as he k termed, named by the miUtary 
department. 

3. In the general operations of recruiting by the commandant 
of the arrondissement. 

Plaxie and Time of the Levy. 

The levy of the men liable to service will, as a rule, take place 
from the 1st of September until the 31st of October in each year. 
In the canton of Tessin and in the valley of Misox it can be 
proceeded with in the months of November and December. 

It is laid down that the places of assembly shall be so situated in 
each district as to cause as little inconvenience as possible to those 
who have to come there, and that as soon as the time and places 
have been fixed, due notice should be given to the cantonal military 
authorities who, in their turn have to inform the commandants of 
arrondissements ; likewise the various officials concerned. 

Those hound to 'present therrtselve^. 

The following persons are bound to attend the annual levy : — 

1. All Swiss citizens present in Switzerland, who wiU, on the 
following year, attain the age of 20 ; also those who have already 
reached that age and have not been present at previous levies ; or 
lastly, those who, for some reason, have had their entrance into the 
army postponed and whose period of respite has expired. 

*2. All men liable to service, but not enrolled, who although 
having been born previous to 1855, and hence freed from service, 
nevertheless wish to perform it. 

3. Those enrolled men who have been ordered by doctors, since 
the last levy, to submit to medical examination, 

' * This clause is now practically obsolete. 
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4. Those enrolled men who wish to be relieved from service on 
account of incapacity to serve. 

It is specially forbidden to enlist recruits under the age of 20. 

The Levy of the Special Ao^ms. 

With respect to the special arms which are raised from the 
entire Confederation, that is the cavalry, artillery, engineers, the 
sanitary and administrative troops, also the workmen and 
trumpeters of all arms of the service, these are the following special 
enactments laid down. 

In the month of July in each year, the chiefs of the special 
arms for which recruits are to be selected and also the ofl&cers 
commanding divisions, will communicate to the recruiting officer, the 
number of men to be recruited for their branches of the service in the 
respective divisional arrondissements, and will also give him the 
necessary special instruction regarding the choice of recruits. 

There the recruiting officer for his part will proceed to portion 
out the number of men to be raised in the various minor arron- 
dissements, and will communicate the same to the cantonal 
military authorities for the information of the commandants of the 
arrondissements. 

As soon as the former have been informed regarding the 
number of men to be raised, they will advertise, inviting those 
among the men liable to service who wish to enter the special 
arms to give their names to the commandant of their respective 
arrondissements up to the beginning of the month of August. 

As soon as the list in each subdivision of troops contains twice 
the number of names as is required for the arrondissement, the list 
will be closed, and subsequently the various candidates will be 
examined as regards their fitness. The trumpeters and armourers 
will be examined during the levy of the troops by the trumpeter- 
instructor and the superintendent of the arms of the divisional arron- 
dissement respectively, under the superintendence of the recruiting 
officer. 

The examinations for the locksmiths and shoeing smiths 
of the artillery will take place at the commencement of the training 
of recruits, and that of the cavalry shoeing smiths at the conclusion 
of the levy at central points. 

There will be no examination for drummera. 

As every cavalry soldier has to maintain his horse, when he is 
not actually called out for training, as will be explained hereafter, 
candidates for this arm of the service must produce a certificate 
from the president of their commune, stating that they are in a 
position to^ keep a horse in accordance with Article 193 of the 
Military Organisation Law, or in the event of he himself not being 
willing to undeitake the maintenance of a horse, a certificate 
must be produced from a third person engaging to do so. These 
certificates are to be confirmed by the commandant of the arron- 
dissement, and transmitted when the enrolment takes place to the 
recruiting offices for the officer commanding the cavalry. 

The above are the principal and most important provisions 
regarding the annual enrolment of recruits : all the details as to 
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the manner in which the levy is to be carried out are very folly 
laid down, as also the method of examination. One of the special 
features of the Swiss system is the high standard of education which 
is prevalent throughout the entire country. Education is compul- 
sory, and those who attempt to evade it are subject to most severe 
penalties. Similarly for the military service, the educational is as 
strictly carried out as the medical test ; it is laid down that those 
only are exempted from the " examen p^dagogique," who having 
already been enrolled, present themselves in order to be relieved from 
further service, and likewise those who for some reason or another 
have temporarily been put back, and have already been examined. 

Should any men liable to serve, not present themselves at the 
levy, they are subject to a military tax for the year, besides tlie 
punishment to which they may be subjected for having absented 
themselves without justification. 

If any man is unavoidably prevented from being present at the 
levy, and wishes nevertheless to undergo the recruit instruction for 
the year, he may at his own expense, undergo the necessary 
medical examination, and join the course. Simila? facilities are 
afforded for any man who after having entered the school, may 
wish to join another arm of the service. 

Eeference has frequently been made above to the examinations 
which all recruits for the Swiss army must undergo. It is laid 
down that the commission of examination in each divisional 
arrondissement should be composed of the divisional medical 
officer of the commandant of the arrondissement of recruiting in 
which the examination takes place, and of two local military doctors 
who belong to the arrondissements of recruiting respectively. 

The divisional medical ofl&cer may be replaced by the chief of 
the field hospital of the division. 

The duties of this board of examination are to decide on the 
aptitude of each man for the military service, and to see that no 
men claim discharge on the ground of simulated infirmities. They 
alone have the power of definitely exempting men already enrolled 
from military service. 

Very special and minute details are laid down as to all the 
various forms and degrees of ailments which are to be considered 
as rendering men unfitted for military service ; into these, however, 
as they are principally medical details, it seems superfluous to enter. 

It would, however, appear not uninteresting to state the educa- 
tional tests to which candidates for the Swiss army are subjected, 

Eecruits are required to bring with them certificates of their 
scholastic acquirements from some school that they have attended 
for at least a year, in addition to the primaiy school, which all 
Swiss citizens are obliged to attend. If these certificates appear 
reliable and satisfactory, the information they convey is placed 
opposite the names of the candidates in the ofl&cial lists and these 
men are freed from all further examination. 

Should, however, these certificates appear insufficient or unsatis- 
factory, the candidates have to undergo a special examination in 
the following branches. 

1. Eeading (reading of a book for lower classes.) 
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2. Composition (letter to parents, statements of the studies of 
recruits, &c.,) dictation of some phrases by the examiner for those 
who are not capable of themselves composing. 

3. Calculation, mental, and in writing. 

4. Geography, history, and constitution of Switzerland. 

As regards the physical qualifications for recruits, the regulations 
are very distinct ; 156 centimetres or 5 ft. 1^ in. is the minimum height 
allowed for the cavalry and infantry. Between 19 and 21 years, 
those who do not come up to the required standard, are put back in 
case they should grow, but if at the age of 22 they are still below 
the necessary height they are permanently rejected as unfit for 
military service. 

Strict rules are laid down as to the powers of vision possessed 
by recruits, the carabineers being required to have acuter sight than 
other branches of the service. 

Guimers are not to be below 165 centimetres or 5 ftj 4J in. ; 
in exceptional cases, young men 160 centimetres or 5 ft. 3 in. in 
height may also be enlisted. The gunners for the artillery park 
are to have a minimum height of 160 centimetres, and mihtary 
tradesmen, &c., if strong and healthy, and up to their work, need 
not be taUer than 154 centimetres or 5 ft. 0^ in. 

The instruction of recruits after enrolment will be dealt with 
in another chapter. 

The following is the result of the recruiting in Switzerland for 
1878, as shown in the annual report presented to the Federal 
Assembly. 

28,516 recruits were examined in 1878, that is 2*230 more than 
in 1877 ; of these 13,971 were declared fit for service. 5,922 were 
sent back to be again examined another year, and 8,623 were 
declared unfit for service. 

Also 5,868 men already enrolled presented themselves for 
re-examination and formation ; of these, 1,533 were declared fit for 
service, 665 were sent back to be again called up, and 3,670 were 
declared unfitted for service. 

As regards the actual number of men recruited, it appears that 
this reached the figure of 14,063, that is 1,906 in excess of the 
number provided for in the budget of 1879, The recruits were thua, 
disposed. 

Infantry 
Cavalry 



Artillery 
Engineers . • 
Sanitary Troops 
Administrative Troops 



10,129 

405 

1,930 

882 

641 

76 



c 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Officering. Army Promotion and Eetirements. 

The following are the ranks in the Swiss Army. Officers 
have the ranks: — colonel^ lieutenant-colonel, major, captain, 1st 
lieutenant; and non-commissioned officers the following : — ^adjutant 
non-commissioned officer, sergeant major, quartermaster-sergeant, 
sergeant, corporal, lance corporal. As will be seen, the highest rank 
is that of colonel; colonels command divisions and brigades, lieu- 
tenant -colonels command regiments, majors battalions, and captains 
companies. 

Officers are selected from among the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the army by the cantonal authorities, subject to 
the recommendations of the officers commanding the various corps 
and the instructors of the preparatory schools for officers. Those 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who obtain a certificate at 
these schools are named lieutenants by the cantonal government. 
Promotion from the rank of lieutenant to first lieutenant, takes 
place according to the reqiiirements of the service and seniority, 
whereas the other steps, namely from first Ueutenant to captain 
and from captain to major, (commanding battahon), are given by 
selection on the production of a certificate of fitness and from a 
consideration of general aptitude without regard to seniority. 

These certificates are furnished by the cHef instructors of the 
arm to which the candidate for promotion belongs. 

In the carabineers and the infantry, the captain of the company 
must recommend a candidate for the rank of 1st lieutenant; 
sinularly the officers who desire promotion to the ranks of captain 
and major, must be recommended by the officers commanding the 
battalion and the regiment respectively. 

In other branches of the service the assent of the officers 
commanding the various corps has to be obtained ; in aU cases the 
certificates have to be countersigned by the officer commanding the 
Division in the case of the infantry, and by the officers in chief 
command in the other arms. 

The Federal Council names the officers of the corps that are 
furnished by the Confederation as well as the staff officer^ of 
battalions of carabineers, &c. 

As regards the promotion of non-commissioned officers, it is 
arranged in the individual corps to which they belong, on the 
recommendation of the captain and the company officers, subject 
to the approval of the officers commanding battalions. Promotions 
to each rank are made from that immediately beneath it, those 
only being selected who have obtained a certificate of fitness in 
the recruits' school, or at the course of annual instruction or, as it 
is termed, " cours de r^p^tition." In the sanitary troops non- 
commissioned officers are named by the medical officers, subject to 
the same restrictions and regulations as in the other branches. 

Surgeons and apothecaries have to produce certificates of 
efficiency on application for appointments, and can only be ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council after they have gone through the 



^ 
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course of instruction prescribed for such oflScers. Surgeons on enter- 
ing the army have the rank of first lieutenant ; their promotion up 
to the rank of major inclusive is subject to the nomination of the 
divisional medical officer and the instructor-in-chief. 

Quartermaster-sergeants and non-commissioned officers of the 
administrative companies are nominated by the officers commanding 
corps, subject to their having obtained the necessary qualification 
at the schools of instruction. 

Similarly quartermasters and the officers of the administrative 
companies are nominated from the quartermaster-sergeants and 
the non-commissioned officers of those branches of the service, 
who have obtained certificates at the preparatory school for officers. 
The Federal Council has a right to annul any nominations or 
promotions which are not made in accordance with the present law. 

The above are the most important provisions connected with 
promotion in the Swiss Army, such as laid down in the general 
statutes of the law of Military organization passed in 1874. More 
detailed enactments have recently been published, but these it 
appears unnecessary to discuss. 

There are likewise some general rules regarding the right to 
dismiss officers which is possessed by the authorities. It is laid 
down that any officer may on the demand of the military depart- 
ment, be relieved of his command irrespective of his rank, by the 
same authority that named him. In the event of the officer being 
charged with incapacity, either by the Officer commanding the 
Division or by another officer placed directly under the orders of 
the commander-in-chief of the army, he is certainly to be relieved 
of his command provided the charge is supported by the military 
department. In the case of a colonel, the demand for his removal 
must be supported by the majority of the Divisional Commanders 

In time of war or in an urgent case the General has the right 
to appoint or dismiss officers from their command and is not bound 
to observe the ordinary prescriptions in such cases. 

Officers may be freed from further military service before the 
period of their Uabilifcy lias expired by the authority by whom they 
were named. In the following cases they are subjected to the pay- 
' ment pf a military tax : — 

.1. If the officer has entered the service of another State. 

2. If he has absented himseK from Switzerland without 
authority for more than a year, or if he prolongs his absence 
without sufficient excuse more than a year beyond the limit of the 
leave granted to him. 

3. In the event of his being abroad without authority, and the 
army being called out, he does not at once return home and has no 
sufficient justification. 

4. If after the army has been called out he leaves Switzerland 
without permission. This does not affect the punishment to which he 
is liable according to the military penal code of the federation. 

Should an officer, either serving or not, disgrace himseK, the 
military department, the officei commanding the Division, or his 
immediate superior, may require his dismissal. In such case a 
military tribunal wUl decide whether this demand is to be complied 

c 2 
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with or not, the trial of course being conducted according to the 
rules of the military penaJ code. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

INSTRUC5TI0N OF ArMY. — ^EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

As the Swiss army is essentially a force of Militia whose train- 
ing is of necessity short and whose professional instruction is 
limited, the efficiency of the armed forces of the country must be 
entirely dependent on the maimer and strictness with which this 
short instruction is carried out. The Swiss federal authorities 
have been fully sensible of the great importance of securing a com- 
plete and uniform system of education for the oflBcers, and of 
training for the rank and file ; hence we find that the regulations on 
the subject are elaborate and detailed, and have been drawn out 
with much care and forethought. 

As before stated, the general standard of education in Switzer- 
land is very high and the tests exacted extremely strict. The 
cantons are required to see that all youths from the age of 10 
up to the time when they quit the primary school, whether they 
have been regular in their attendance or not^ undergo courses of 
gymnastics preparatory to military service; after they quit the 
preparatory schools until they reach the age of 20 this course of 
gymnastics is continued, and during the last two years firing 
exercises may be added by the direction of the federal authorities, 
who will give to the cantons the necessary instructions for these being 
carried out. 

As before stated, at the age of 20 all Swiss citizens are enrolled 
in the army, they have then to undergo a recruits' course of six 
weeks in the infantry and nine weeks in the other arms. After 
this recruits' instruction they are called out on alternate years, only 
to undergo a " cours de rdp^tition " or drill, usually lasting about 
16 days ; the cavalry form an exception to this general rule, since 
they are trained annually in place of biennially, and as a compen- 
sation are discharged from liability to serve at the age of 30 in 
place of 32. 

But, although by law all men should be called out for training 
on alternate years until they reach the age of 32, praptically, from 
motives of economy, privates are only required to serve up to the 
age of 28, non-commissioned ofl&cers up to 30, while oflBcers serve 
the full 12 years. 

The landwehr have no exercises whatever, but merely annual 
inspections of arms and accoutrements. Hence it appears that 
according to the present system the Swiss infantry soldier may have 
only the following amount of training : — 



1st year 


43 days as a recruit. 


3rd „ 


16 days as a trained soldier. 


5th „ • . 


16 yy V 


7th „ 


16 >y 



Total . . 91 
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As a rule, however, they come out four times for training as 
drilled soldiers, which would make the total of days to 106. 

During, however, the period while either the recruit or trained 
soldier is out for training, the time is fully utilised, 8 hours daily 
being laid down as the very minimum to be employed in drill and 
instruction. 

As regards the schools for recruits there are three in each 
of the divisional arrondissements. 

The Table in Appendix II, issued in the report of the War De- 
partment for 1877, gives a clear idea of the organisation of these 
establishments : — 

As regards the instruction of the ^lite the following general 
principles are laid down in the law on the Swiss Military Organi- 
sation : — 

All the ofi&cers of the 61ite are to be called out for instruction 
the non-commissioned ofi&cers up to the tenth year of their service, 
and privates up to the eighth, the cavalry to be called out every 
year up to the tenth. It will rest with the Federal Assembly to 
decide each year when the budget is passed, whether non-commis- 
sioned ofi&cers and men are to be called out beyond these limits. 
If it should happen that any men have reached the age when they 
are to be drafted into the landwehr, and yet have not performed 
any service, they are under aU circumstances to pass through a 
recruits' school, and at least two courses of instruction. 

The following is the order pursued in these biennial exercises: — 

1st year battalion drills. 
3rd „ regimental drills. 
5th „ brigade exercises. 
7th „ divisional manoeuvres. 

It is arranged that only four out of the eight divisions shall be 
exercised in the same year, and that in each of those called out the 
description of the exercises should be different. 



Instruction of the Infantry. 

As in all other matters connected with the Swiss army, the 
instruction is carried out on principles of localisation, the infantry 
of each division is instructed in its own arrondissement, under the 
supervision of a chief instructor of the infantry, who inspects the 
various schools and directs the instruction of the entire army. For 
the instruction of shooting there is a separate and special superior 
instructor. For each divisional arrondissement also an instructor is 
named, with him are associated the necessary number of instructors 
of the first and second class, and also the necessary assistant in- 
structors for special branches. All these instructors are named 
by the Federal Coimcil. 

Schools of instruction in shooting for ofi&cers and non-commis- 
sioned ofi&cers of the infantry and carabineers take place annually 
and last four weeks. There is also annually in each arrondisse- 
ment a preparatory school for ofi&cers which lasts six weeks. 
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Instruction of the Cavalry, 

The instniction of the recruits of the Guides and Dragoons lasts 
60 days; in addition to recruits, oflScers and non-commissioned 
officers recently appointed are required to follow this course to qua- 
lify for promotion. The instruction lasts ten days annually, and 
the squadrons of Dragoons and companies of Guides are instructed 
separately or in conjunction with other arms, as the case may be. 

There is also annually a school which lasts six weeks for the 
cavalry staff; in this the newly promoted corporals and non-com- 
missioned officers are trained, also the first lieutenants qualifying 
for captains. 

The preparatory schools of the officers of Dragoons and Guides 
last 60 days, the latter half of this is also intended for non-com- 
missioned officers who wish to become officers. This school is 
formed annually. 

The Dragoons and Guides are instructed separately, but both 
have the same staff of instructors ; this is cojnposed of an instructor- 
in-chief, with the necessary number of instructors of the first and 
second class, and their assistants. 

Instruction of the Artillery, 

The instruction of the Artillery recruits last 55 days, and that 
for the recruits of the artificers and of the train battalions 42 days. 
Besides recruits the .following also are required to attend the 
schools : — 

1. Lieutenants qualifying for rank of captain. 

2. „ just appointed. 

3. Non-commissioned officers just appointed. 

4. The officers, non-commissioned officers, workmen, drummers, 

and trumpeters necessary to complete the staflt 

The trainings for the Artillery take place every alternate year, 
those for the field batteries last 18 days, and for the battalions of 
the train 14 days, and other units 16 days. These trainings are 
carried out according to a regular roster by . one or more units 
separately or conjointly with the trainings of other arms. 

The schools for non-commissioned officers are formed annually 
and last five weeks ; lance-corporals and non-commissioned officers 
selected for promotion attend them. There are also schools for 
non-commissioned officers, specially intended for the sergeants of 
Artillery park and the position Artillery. 

The preparatory schools for officers are also formed annually, 
the courses are divided into two ; the first lasts six weeks and the 
second nine weeks. Non-commissioned officers selected for promo- 
tion to the rank of officers attend the second course. There are 
also schools to be mentioned hereafter where officers complete their 
technical education. 

Besides the ordinary annual schools, special courses can be 
organised as they are wanted. The educational staff of the 
Artillery is composed of a chief instructor, with the necessary 
number of instructors of the first and second class, and assistants. 
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Instruction of JSngineers. 

The instruction of the recruits of sappers, pontoniers, and 
pioneers last 50 days. Besides the staflP, the following attend these 
schools. 

1. 1st lieutenants to qualify for rank of captain. 

2. Lieutenants lately appointed. 

3. Sergeants, quartennaster sergeants, and sergeant majors lately 
appointed. 

The " Gouts de r^p^tition " or training of the sappers, pontoniers 
and pioneers takes phice on alternate years, and last 16 days. 

The preparatory schools for officers are formed annually, and 
last nine weeks. Non-commissioned officers qualifying for pro- 
motion to the rank of officers, also attend these schools, but in 
their case the length of the course may be shortened, this, however, 
is seldom done. 

The engineer officers attached to the general staff, as also those 
charged with the execution of technical works of defence, are in- 
structed in a special technical military course, and are besides required 
to attend school for the general staff. 

The educational staff for the engineers is formed in the same 
manner as that for the artillery. 

Instruction of Sanitary TroopSi, 

The schools of the recruits of the sanitary troop (hospital 
attendants and litter bearers) last five weeks. The recruits receive, 
in the first instance, the necessary preparatory military instruction 
in the schools of infantry recruits. 

In addition the hospital attendants have to undergo a practical 
course of three weeks in a hospital, after passing through the recruit 
course. Non-commissioned officers of the hospital, attendants, and 
litter bearers have to attend a three weeks' course of instruction 
during the time of their service in the 6Ute. 

There is also annually a four weeks' course for doctors and 
apothecaries who are desi^ated for sanitaiy officers. 

All medical officers of the army are obliged to foUow during 
their period of service, a " cours de r^p^tition sanitaire," or medical 
training of at least 14 days. 

When there are divisional or brigade manoeuvres, a detachment 
of sanitary troops is to be called out, and to receive instruction 
under the direction of an officer of the sanitary staff. For the 
recruits' school and the courses of traimng, only that amount of 
medical staff will be called out as is required by the necessities of 
the service. 

The instruction of the sanitary staff is divided by an instructor- 
in-chief, with whom are associated instructors of the first and 
second class. There are also special instructors for the veterinary 
branch of this service The Confederation provides for the 
instruction of military farriers aud shoeing smiths. 
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Administrative Troops, 

The administrative troops receive the instructions necessary to 
qualify them for their employment. 

The non-commissioned officers and soldiers named for quarter- 
master-sergeants of the various corps, and also the non-commis- 
sioned officers -of the administrative companies, are to attend a 
school for 21 days at the least. The preparatory school for officers 
lasts 35 days. 

The superior officers of the administrative service, from the 
rank of captain upwards, receive their instruction in the officers 
schools, the course of which lasts 42 days, and at the training or 
"cours de rdp^tition," which lasts 28 days. These schools and 
courses take place as they are reqiflred. 

The Central Schools of Instruction, 

In addition to the schools and courses of instruction above- 
mentioned, there are also what are termed " central schools " for 
the special instruction of officers. 

The " first central school " is formed annually ; the course lasts 
six weeks, subaltern officers of all arms attend it, — ^adjutants also 
receive special instruction at this school. 

The "second central school" also lasts six weeks, and is 
formed annually ; captains of the infantry and carabineers lately 
appointed attend it. 

The third central school is only formed every fourth year for 
the officers commanding battalion of infantry and carabineers; 
the course lasts 14 days. 

The fourth central school is formed whenever it is needed, the 
course lasts six weeks; lieutenant-colonels recentiy appointed 
attend it, and a portion of the course is devoted to reconnais- 
sances, &c. 

Officers of aU arms of the service, of corresponding rank may 
be required to attend the second, third, and fourth central schools. 

Instruction in Shooting* 

In addition to the voluntary shooting clubs, to which every 
encouragement is given by the Government, and which will be 
alluded to hereafter, strict regulations are in force regarding the 
compulsory firing exercises which all Swiss soldiers must undergo. 

The following are required to have one day's practice in 
shooting. 

1. In the years when they are not called out for other military 
instruction ; company officers, non-commissioned up to the tenth 
and soldiers up to the eighth year of their service, if carrying the 
rifle and serving in the ^Ute. 

2. Annually, non-commissioned officers of the two last, and 
infantry soldiers of the four last classes of age in the ^lite, in corps 

* The principal school of musketry is at Fribourg, where the arrangements for 
shooting practice are excellent and well carried out. 
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tliat carry the rifle, — ^if these classes have not been called out for 
the courses of training. 

3. Every alternate year, compemy officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers of the infantry of the landwehr in corps 
carrying the rifle, — this will take place in the years whe\i the 
battalions of the 61ite of the divisional arrondissement respectively 
are called out for training. 

On the other hand the following are exempted from firing 
exercises : — 

1. Those, who have in the same year to pass through a school 
of recruits or a school of musketry. 

2. The non-commissioned officers and soldiers of corps carrying 
the rifle, who before August 1st, furnish certificates for the com- 
mandant of the arrondissement showing that they have the same 
year fired at least 25 shots with a shooting club recognised by the 
State ; of these at least 10 shots are to be fired at regulation targets 
at 300 or 400 metres. 

The firing exercises are to take place in the months of August, 
September, or October, and are to be held at such places as will 
permit each man to return home on the same day. 

When possible, men are to be exercised in shooting by peletons 
or by companies, and at least 80 or 100 men are to be assembled 
for the same exercise. Besides the above regulations, detailed 
instructions are given as to how the firing is to be carried out ; into 
these, however, it now seems unnecessary to enter. 

In addition to the compulsory musketry instruction carried out 
in the Swiss Army, there are also volunteer rifle clubs throughout 
the country, which are widely patronised by the soldiers of the 
^lite and landwehr, and receive warm encouragement from the 
Gk)vemment. 

In a warrant or " ordonnance," as it is termed, for the encou- 
ragement of voluntary rifle shooting, dated Nov. 29th, 1876, it is 
laid down that rifle clubs, " soci^t^s de tir," will receive subsidies 
from the Confederation, provided they conform to certain rules laid 
down by the State for their guidance. * 

The most important of these rules are the following : — 

1. Every member of the 61ite or landwehr must, on applica- 
tion, be admitted to the club, provided he bears his share of the 
necessary expenses for targets, markers, &c. 

2. The club must number at least 20 members, unless under 
very special circumstances ; of these members a committee of three 
are held responsible that the regulations are adhered to. 

3. The firing exercises must be carried out with the regulation 
arms and ammunition; each soldier must use his own service 
weapon ; regulation targets must be used, and 10 shots fired at 
each of the distances which are named. 

4. In order to entitle the club to an annual subsidy, every 
member must take part in at least three firing exercises, and must 
fire a total ot 50 shots, of which at least ten must be at one of the 
distances named and at regulation target. 

Strict rules are laid down showing how much shooting entitles 
a man to receive the certificate, which excuses him from attendance 
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at the compulsory firing exercises ; similar forms have to be filled 
in and returns have to be furnished, more to satisfy the authorities 
tihat all the various regulations have been fully complied iritb 
before the promised subsidy can be actually granted. This fsoibtiAf 
Consists in a money payment to make good the cort of the 
ammimition of the 50 shots fired by every member of a shooting 
dub which has fully complied with all the conditions laid down by 
the Confederation. This subsidy will be calculated by the price of 
the ammunition upposii^ that the government does not prefer to 
supply the article itself. It is expressly stipulated that men who 
hdmg to several clubs will only receive the value of the 
ammunition fired by them at the exercises of one club and that in 
no case are the shots for which compensation is given to 
<BXceed 60. 

In addition to this fixed and recognised pecuniary indemnity, 
it ia likewise laid down, that in cases when shooting societies 
combine with their musketry miUtary exercises well directed and 
well executed, such as marching, outpost duty, skirmishing, &c.> 
on the war department receiving full and complete evidence that 
their exercises have been thoroughly carried out, the societies in 
question may receive &om the Confederation as a special case 
subsidies and oompensationa 

The following statistics regarding the various musketry schools 
and clubs, compulsory and voluntary, are extracted from the 
annual report fii 1877 drawn up by the federal military depart* 
inent They show how the compulsory exercises which were 
icarried out in that year. 



DirisioxL 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 



Took part in obligatory 
firing exercise. 

4235 
6,953 
3.395 
1,277 
3,010 
6,445 
4,127 
6,704 



Fired with thfi 
elnb. 

502 
2,400 
3,351 
1,050 
L933 
4,989 

901 
3,009 



34,146 men 18,190 men. 

As regards tlie voluntary shooting clubs, the following received 
compensation for expenditure of ammunition in the various years 
respectively. 

In 1877 1356 clubs with 56,982 members. 
„ 1876 1202 „ „ 48,073 
„ 1875 1153 „ „ 46,977 

It is said that this increase in the number of clubs and 
members may be attributed to the fact that the infantry prefer 
this method of shooting to taking part in the compulsory 
exercises. The fact that 58 of these clubs or " soci^t^" as they 
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are termed were deprived of the federal subsidy proves that thd 
prescriptions laid down are in reality enforced. 

It now only remains to refer to the instruction in military 
science, which takes place at the Polytechnic School, which is 
intended for the education of all Swiss citizens. 

By a decree issued October 26, 1877, it was laid down that th6 
following military courses should form part of the instruction at 
this institution. 

Military History. 

Strategy. 

Tactics. 

Military oxganisation and administration. 

Study of airms and the theory of shooting. 

rort^cations. 

The above subjects are taught in a special military section set 
apart for these studies — and one or two professors are specially 
named by the military department to carry out this instruction, the 
expense of which is borne by the State. This only came into 
force in 1878, and no special returns have as yet been issued 
illustrative of its working. 

It does not appear that there are any coUeges or seminaries in 
the federation which are devoted exclusively to military instruction, 
such as exist in other coimtries; the fact that soldiering in 
Switzerland is a temporary occupation and not a lifelong calling 
sufficiently accounts for this circumstance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Discipline. 

The rules for enforcing discipline in the Swiss army are clearly 
laid down and on the whole discipline itself is well maintained. 

The punishment of death, although abolished for civil crimes, 
is still retained in the army, while minor offences are punished in the 
usual manner by arrest, imprisonment fatigue, pimishment guards, 
loss of rank, suspension, <&c. Appended is a table showing the 
various methods of punishment and the time during which each 
can be inflicted. All these various punishments must be reported at 
once and entered in defaulters' books as is the custom in foreign 
armies. No appeal can be made against any pimishment until 
after it has commenced. 

The regulations regarding salutes are clearly laid down and are 
rigidly enforced. ' All officers and soldiers on meeting are 
enjoined to salute, the junior taking the initiative ; mounted men 
salute on horseback as on foot. 

The following table is extracted from the "livret de service" 
supplied to every soldier. 

It must, however, be added that the Swiss penal code is at the 
present time being entirely revised, and hence the following regula- 
tions cannot be regarded as final. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Genebal Staff. 

The General Staff of the Swiss axmy is a special corps, which 
comprises the following officers. 

3 colonels. 

16 lieutenant-colonels or majors. 
35 captains. 

The Federal Coimcil selects the officers for the General Staff 
Irom among the officers of all arms, who are recommended by the 
chief instructor, by the officer commanding the special arm to which 
they belong, or by the officer commanding the division, and who have 
successfully passed through the first school of the General Staff. 

These officers when selected, are distributed to the staff of the 
officers commanding corps by the military department on the 
nomination of chief of the office of the General Staff, or, as he is 
termed, the " chef de bureau d'6tat-major." 

During peace, this chef du bureau d'^tat-major is placed at the 
head of the General Staff, and he is charged with everything -that 
concerns the organisation and the arrangement of the different 
sections, he nominates the officers, and superintends their 
instruction. 

This office or bureau of the General Staff is now divided into 
two distinct sections, the first called " la Section de T^tat Major 
g^n^ral," the second "la Section Topographique," The former is 
under the chief of the Corps de I'^tat-Major, the latter under the 
chief of the engineers. These sections direct and superintend all 
the preparations necessary when the army is called out, and its 
subsequent movements. They also collect information regarding 
foreign armies, scientific inventions, &c., and in fact are formed 
on the type of the General Staff bureau in Berlin, but of course 
on a much smaller scale, and far less comprehensive in their duties. 

As regards the education of the officers of the General Staff, 
it is laid down that they are to receive the instruction adapted 
to their special service. 

1. In the school of the General Staff. 

2. By work in the office of the General Staff. 

3. By taking part in the exercises of the troops. 

The school of the General Staff is divided into two courses ; the 
first of six weeks includes a reconnaissance of two weeks for 
lieutenants and captains who wish to enter the General Staff; the 
second also of six weeks includes a reconnaissance of two weeks 
for captains and majors who have passed through the first course 
successfully. Other officers may also be summoned to attend 
these schools. 

The office work of the General Staff regarding the organisation 
of the army, &c., is to be executed in time of peace by at least six 
officers, who are detailed for the duty during two or three months. 

The officers of the General Staff attached to divisions and brigades 
take part in the annual manoeuvres or " rassemblements," as they 
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are termed. Those officers who have fully qualified for the, staff 
attend these exercises, and the young officers, who are about to 
qualify, attend the course of instruction or "cquts de repetition," and 
fdso the recruits' schools of the branches of the service to which 
they themselves do not belong. 

In the year 1877, 20 officers, including lieutenant-colonels, 
majors, and captains passed through the course for senior officers 
of the General StaflP, and 23 officers passed the junior course. 

There is also a railway section in the General Staff bureau 
and officers have further to pass through a theoretical couin^e in 
connection with this department. 

As will be seen, there is not in Switzerland any permanent 
college for the education of staff officers answering to our staff 
coUege, or the similar institutions which exist in France, Germany, 
and other European countries ; but like everything else connected 
with the military organisation of Switzerland, all instruction takes 
a temporary form, and consists of courses which officers are required 
to attend. 

Although in the regulations, these courses are said to last six 
weeks, they are practically extended to nine, the reconnaissances 
alone lasting from five to six weeks. The staff instructors alone 
are permanent and receive pay, being retained on duty during the 
entire year. 

The following is a short r^sum^ of the staff organisation of the 
federal army. The head-quarters is at Berne. There are — 

(a) the " chef " or head of the military department, who is also 
a member of the executive Government; under him there is a 
secretary-in-chief and two secretaries of the office or " Chancel- 
lerie " : all these are military officers. 

h. 4 chefs f Engineers and infantry at Berne, 
d'armes. LCavalry and artillery at Aarau. 

Staff • . , ^ . • 1 
War materiel . . • . 2 

I 
I 



• « 



7 Chiefs of J Medical 
Subdivisions. 1 Veterinary 

Commissariat 



♦ • 



1 

f • 



X 



7 Chief 
Instructors. 



Auditor-General. 

Tor Infantry at Lucerne, 

Eifle Practice „ BSJe. 
Cavalry „ Aarau, 

•^ Artillery „ Ziirich. 

Engineers „ Sumiswald, 

Sanitary Troops „ liUceme. 

Administrative ;,, Thun. 
Also 8 district instructors. 

Each division is commanded by a colonel on the staff, assisted 
by a staff of all arms of the service. There are likewise com- 
mandant of the various military arrondissements, which vary 
from 6 to 12 per divisional district. All federal functionaries are 
nominated for S years, but they can have their appointments 
renewed. These heads of departments are practically permanent. 
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Pay and Pension. 

"With the exception of those belonging to the general oy the 
Educational Staff who are permanently in service, ofi&cers and 
men in the Swiss army only receive pay dnring tiie short time 
while they are called out for training. As will be seen from the 
following table, the pay even for that limited period is not a very 
liberal scale. 



War Pay. 



Paily Paj. Bations for 
Frcs. pent^. Horses actually 
on service. 



General-in-Chief , ♦ » » 


50 


6 


Chief of the Staff 


40 


4 


Chief Commissaiy 
Adjutant-General and Colonel Com 


25 


3 


- 




manding Division 


30 




Colonel Commanding Brigade . . 


25 




Cobnel .. .• 


20 




lieutenant-Colonel 


15 




Major 


12 




Captain . . • . . 


10 




Captain on General Staff , • 


10 


• 


First Lieutenant • , 


8 




Lieutenant ,. •• 


1 




Chaplain . . . , . , 


10 




Secretary of General Staff 


6 




Adjutant, Non-Commissioned 






Officer .. ,, 


3 




Sergeant-Msgor • . » » « . 


2 


50 


Quartermaster-Sergeant ,. ,. 


2 




Sergeant Mounted • • 


2 




Sergeant not Mounted . • , , 


1 


60 


Corporal Mounted . . . » 


1 


50 


Other Corporals . . , , • • 


1 




jAnoe-Corporal Mounted. . 


1 


20 


„ „ not Mounted , . 





90 


Hospital Attendant • • « . 


1 




Litter-bearer 





80 


Soldier of Train . . , , 


1 




Guides and Dragoons • * • . 


1 




Other Soldiers 





80 


Eecruits of all Arms 





50 


In time of peace the above pay, when the 


troops are out for 


training, is reduced by about 20 per cent, in 


the case of officers 


and non-commissioned officers. 
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Pension and Indemnities. 

In the Swiss army neither ofl&cers nor men receive any pension at 
the conclusion of their service, unless they are disabled by wounds 
or sickness resulting from their military duties. 

In a regulation or " ordonnance," dated November 13th, 1874, 
it is laid down that " an indemnity is granted as a right to every 
soldier who in consequence of wounds, mutilation, or illness 
becomes incapable of obtaining his livelihood, temporarily or 
permanently. This indemnity i^ granted when the military invalid 
was dependent entirely or partially on his own exertions, and when 
the wound, mutilation, disease, or infirmity are consequent on 
wounds, fatigues, accidents or other hurtful influences met with 
during service in the federal army. 

Similarly if a soldier is killed in battle or dies in consequence 
of wounds or disease contracted in the federal service, his family 
have a right to an indemnity if it can be proved that the deceased 
was either partially or entirely dependent for his maintenance on 
his own labour. 

The following have a right to compensation in the order in 
which they are placed. 

a. Widows. 
I, Children. 

c. Parents. 

d. Brothers and Sisters. 

e. Grand-parents. 

The widow and the children have equally a light to a pension, 
even although the marriage did not take place until after the 
wounds were received or the disease contracted, which caused death. 
Widows cannot claim this if they have been divorced or separated 
from their husbands, and in the case of children, the pension ceases 
when they have attained the age of 18. 

Indemnities which are defined as payments made once and for 
all in the case of infirmities, which are only temporary, or annual 
pension, when they are permanent, vary in amount according to 
the causes and the extent of the infirmity. FuU consideration is 
also given to the fortune and position of the person to whom 
the indemnity is paid and to the general circumstances of the case. 

The following scale is laid down for pensions. 

1. Up to 1,200 francs in the case of complete blindness^ the loss 
of both hands or both feet, or other accidents causing a complete 
incapacity to work. 

2. Up to 700 francs in the case of partial incapacity from work, 
resulting, for example, from the loss of one of the extremities or 
paralysis of a member, or similar infirmities. 

3. Up to 400 francs in the case when the habitual calling being 
a lucrative one, has to be exchanged for one of less emolument in 
consequence of injuries received. 

4. Up to 200 francs in the same cases as those cited in No. 3, 
but when they are in a modified degree. 
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Also the following is the amount of pension granted to widows, 
children, and parents. 



• • 



•. • 



1. For widows without children up to 
>. with 
one or two orphans apiece 
more than two orphans 
father or a mother . . 
both together 

each brother or sister, if orphans 
brothers and sisters, orphans together 
a grandfather or a grandmother 

„ and grandmother together 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



>f 



>y 



>9 



ft 



» 



» 



>i 



f> 



Franca. 

350 
650 
250 
650 
200 
350 
100 
250 
150 
250 



It is laid down that the amount of these pensions may be 
doubled in special and most meritorious cases. 

There are various other regulations regarding the payment of 
indemnities, the manner in which claims are examined, and other 
minute details all clearly laid down, but into which it here appears 
unnecessary to enter. 

It will be seen that the scale of pension, like every other con- 
nected with the Swiss army is framed on principles of strict economy, 
and practically the same total charge to the State under this head is 
most insignificant. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Armament, Uniform, Decorations, 

The Swiss infantry is armed with the Vetterley repeating rifle, 
the cavalry with a carbine of the same construction. 
The infantry rifle is of two patterns. 

1. That carried by the fusiliers or infantry of the line; it fires 
12 cartridges, 11 in the magazine and one in the bend, and is a 
somewhat cumbrous weapon. 

2. That used by the carabineers, who answer to our riflemen. 
This is a lighter and a somewhat better weapon than the other, 
and fires 11 cartridges ; it ha« a double trigger, which thus renders 
it capable of being fired either with the ordinary pull-oflP or with 
a hair trigger. 

The Vetterley, as a service weapon, is very inferior to the Martini- 
Henry and in fact to nearly all the rifles with which other continental 
armies are equipped. The pattern now in use is only sighted up 
to 800 metres, and fires comparatively a small bullet with a smaU 
charge of powder. An improved form has been appi'oved of, which 
is sighted up to 1,200 metres, is lighter than the ordinary weapon, 
and is less cumbersome. As soon as opportunity offers, and the 
necessary money can be found, it will be issued *^o the army. The 
Swiss cavalry are armed with a repeating carbine of the same 
construction and pattern as the rifle, but which fires only seven 
cartridges in place of 11 or 13. 

D 
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The following are the details of the Vetterley infantry rifle : — 

It is 4 ft. 6^ in. long, weighs 10 lbs. 8 oz., fires a rim-fire' 
cartridge with a bullet weighing 310 grains, and a powder charge 
of 55 grains. It can be used either as a breech loader or as a 
repeating rifle ; it is loaded from the right side of the breech. The 
initial velocity is 1*427 feet, and thus for short distances the 
trajectory is flat. It may be said shortly that this weapon is 
entirely out of date as a service weapon, and any advantage 
derived from the repeating powers and the number of cartridges 
which it carries are entirely counterbalanced by the inferiority of 
range of penetration and accuracy ; the mechanism, moreover, is 
somewhat complicated and likely to get out of order if subjected to 
the rough usage of a campaign. There are also in other ways 
serious objections to the Vetterley rifle, as the magazine is suited for 
ball cartridge only. Men cannot be trained to " fire discipline " by 
blank firing. Likewise the cartridge and charge cannot be enlarged, 
and hence the range is limited. 

As before-mentioned, a new pattern of the Vetterley rifle has 
been approved, and will be issued to the troops as soon as the funds 
are available for the manufacture of the requisite number. Detailed 
drawings of this new weapon were issued in March, 1879 ; the fol- 
lowing are the essential peculiarities. 

It is armed with the sword-bayonet having a saw on one side in 
place of the bayonet as was the old pattern, and is sighted up to 
1,200 metres. 

Calibre of barrel, min. 1035, max. 10*55, average calibre, 10*4 
milimetres. 

It has four concentric riflings, the depth of which, min. 12, max. 
25, average 22 mill i metres ; the length of the riflings 4*5 millimetres, 
in screw form from left to right one turn in 660 millimetres. 
Weight of gun without sword-bayonet, 4*600 grammes ; weight of 
sword bayonet, 560 grammes; pull-oflP, max. weight 3, min. 2, 
average 2*500 grammes. 

The trajectory is point blank at 225 metres ; many other details 
are given, but into these it seems unnecessary to enter. 

The cost of manufacture of a rifle at the government factories, 
79 francs, and of a carbine, 93 francs. Of the former 6,400 were 
turned out in the year 1878, and of the latter 700. 

As regards the armament of the artillery, there are at present 
three descriptions of field guns now in use in the Swiss Army, 
namely : — 

1. The 10 centimetre steel breech-loading KJrupp gun. 

2. The 8 centimetre brass B. L. gun. 

3. The 7 centimetre steel B. L. mountain gun. 

The steel guns are purchased from Krupp, the German manu- 
facturer, and the brass are manufactured at Aarau, in Switzerland. 
They are all somewhat inferior in range to the guns now used in 
the German, English, and French armies, but they possess one 
great merit for a mountainous country, namely lightness. In 
addition to these field guns there are also a few heavy guns of 
position, which are to be increased as soon as there are funds 
available for that purpose. 
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These guns have eight grooves, they fire shells with percussion 
fuses. Shrapnel shells with time fuses, and also canister. 
The shells used are either common or ShrapneL 

The length of the former with fuse is 209 millimetres. 
„ of the latter „ 205 „ 

the weight of former uncharged . . 5,050 grammes. 
„ „ charged .. 5,550 „ 

„ of latter uncharged .. 2,150 „ 
„ „ charged .. 5,600 „ 

There were formerly two distinct charges, one of 840 grammes 
for point blank fire, and the other of 280 grammes for plunging 
fire ; the latter has, however, been recently discontinued. 

Each gun of eight centimetres is provided with the following 
equipment : — 

210 sheUs, with percussion fuses. 

180 Shrapnel shells with time fuses. 

10 case shot. 

400 charges of 840 grammes powder. 

550 friction tubes. 

Sf percussion fuses (spare). 

1^ time fuses (spare). 

260f port fuses (11 per packet). 

As regards the ammunition and its supply, by instructions 
issued by the Swiss War Department, on 4th August, 1879, the 
foUowing regulations are laid down. 

1st Line — Infantry, • 

For every man carrying a rifle, 40 rounds in the powder belt 
and 60 in the bag or faiapsa^k, 35 in the ammunition waggon, or 
demi-caisson that accompany the battalion, total 135 rounds. 

Per battalion in the powder belt and bag, 67,000 ; in the demi- 
caisson, 24,000, total 91,600. 

Cavalry, 

For every man carrying a carbine in the squadrons of dragoons 
60 rounds in the pouch. 

For every man carrying a revolver, 60 rounds in the pouch. 

2nd Line — Infantry, 

Per man carrying a gun in the demi-caisson, 35 rounds. 

Per battalion in the two demi-caissons of the battalion, 24,000. 

Cavalry. 

In a waggon — 7,500 rounds for aU the men carrying carbines in 
the division, and 8,000 rounds for the revolvers of the division, 
there beiQg 105 carbines in a squadron and six revolvers. 

Zrd Line — Infamiry, 

For every man carrying a rifle in the demi-caisson of the 
battalion, 18 ; in magazine, 12 ; total 30. By battalion in the 
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battalion's demi-caisson, 12,000 ; in the magazine, 7,600 ; total 


10,600. 


- 


Therefore, to recapitulate, we have the following distribution of 


ammunition. 




1st Line, Infantry, 


135 rounds per man. 


cavalry 


60 „ . per carbine. 


w 


60 „ per revolver. 


field artillery 


I74f per light gun. 


>f 


133| per heavy gun. 


mountain batteries 


100 per gun. 


2nd line, infantry 


35 rounds per man. 


cavalry 


7,500 rounds per carbine. 


f> 


8,000 „ per revolver. 


field artillery 


85^ „ per light gun. 


ff 


64 „ per heavy gun. 


mountain guns 


66 „ per gun. 


3rd line, infantry 


30 „ per man. 


field artillery 


140 „ per light gun. 


f> 


202 „ per heavy gun. 


mountain guns 


34 „ per gun. 



The imiform of the infantry is dark blue, with the exception of 
the carabineers and cavalry, who wear dark-green. The infantry 
all wear bluish-grey trousers, and a great-coat of the same colour, 
which is sometimes worn by itself on service as in the French 
army. They have long Wellington boots, which they wear either 
under or over their trousers. 

Battalions are numbered continuously through the entire army, 
three battalions being in one regiment ; thus battalions 1, 2, and 3, 
form No. 1 regiment ; battalions 25, 26, and 27, No. 9 regiment. 
They wear on their shoulder-straps and shakos, the army number 
•of their battalion, not that of their regiment ; the battalions how- 
ever of the same regiment have their shoulder straps and the balls 
in front of their shakos of the same colour. Each of the four 
companies in each battalion has a different facing ; thus at a glance 
one can tell to what company, and battalion, and regiment any man 
belongs. 

The same shako is worn in a)! branches of the service, the 
artillery having a crossed cannon on the face of the shako as a 
distinguishing mark, and also crimson beading to their tunics ; they 
wear grey trousers. 

All ofl&cers of the Medical or Veterinary Department wear a 
sky blue uniform, those of the former branch have black facings, 
those of the latter white. 

The cavalry and artillery at present have leathered overalls, 
which are now being replaced by boots. 

The cavalry equipment is good and serviceable, but somewhat 
heavy ; in the dragoons it weighs about 97 lbs., and in the guides 
about 90 lbs. ; the former carry a carbine and the latter a revolver. 
The saddle is of a Danish pattern, and is weU spoken of, it has a 
numnah of thick felt covered with green cloth, and serving the 
purpose of both saddlecloth and shabracque. 
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These saddles have neither a crupper nor a breastplate, and the 
kit is arranged as follows : — ^The cloak is rolled in front of the 
wallets, and the horse blanket on the rest of the saddle. In the 
right wallet are placed materials for grooming, a pair of shoes, and 
a small bag of cartridges, and in the left waUet a spare pair of 
trousers and a change of linen. The stable jacket is strapped on 
behind with the horse blanket, where also are the mess-tin, the 
forage net, and com sack. On the right side is a pad for the 
carbine, and a leather pocket is attached to the numnah, contain- 
ing a spare horseshoe and some nails. Dragoons carry the sabre 
and cartridge pouch attached to the waistbelt. The carbine, a 
repeater containing nine charges, is strung from the crossbelt. The 
troop sergeants, quartermaster sergeants, sergeant-majors of 
dragoons, and the guides carry revolvers in a leathern pouch on 
the waistbelt, while oflBcers as a rule carry their revolvers in 
wallets, and their personal equipment in saddle bags. 

The dragoons wear dark green tunics, iron grey overalls, a 
shako with black lines and a black plimie. The guides have the 
same uniform as the dragoons, with the exception that they have 
crimson in place of black lines, and white instead of black plumes 
for their shako. 

The commissariat troops have the same uniform as the infantry, 
of the line, with the distinction that they alone have green facings. 

Therankof ofl&cers is distinguished by the size of their shoulder- 
strap,and the marks on them. Majors,lieutenant-colonels,andcolonels 
have broad shoulder-straps edged with silver, and have respectively 
one, two, and three stars on them. Lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, 
and captains, have shoulder-straps of a similar but narrower pattern, 
and have also, one, two, and three stars respectively. 

Ofl&cers are required to find their own uniform, arms, &c., and 
to maintain them. When first appointed, mounted officers are 
allowed 500 francs by Government to cover this expense, and 
dismounted officers 250 francs. 

The clothing of the private soldier is provided by his canton ; 
both arms, clothing and personal accoutrements remain in his own 
charge but he has to keep his arms in repair, and is punished by 
fine or imprisonment if he wears his uniform without authority. At 
the termination of his entire Elite and Landwehr service he retains 
his clothing, the other articles revert to the State. 

Non-commissioned officers are known by two broad white 
stripes slantwise across the sleeve. Sergeant-majors or colour- 
sergeants have their stripes in silver or gold, the lower non-com- 
missioned ranks in worsted. 

There are no decorations or medals in the Swiss Army, nor are 
Federal officers permitted to accept or wear decorations given them 
by foreign potentates. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Sanitary Arrangementa. 

Elaborate regulations are laid down regarding the sanitary 
arrangements of the Swiss army. 



\ 
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The sanitary corps or " troupe sanitaire/' as it is called, has the 
following composition. 

1. Sanitary ofl&cers. 

a. Medical officers. 
h. Apothecaries. 

2. Of sanitary corps. 

a. Hospital attendants. 
i. Litter-bearers. 
To the above are attached : — 

1. The necessary number of administrative officers. 

2. The necessary divisions of train. 

3. The employ^ of the railway trains that are placed under 
the orders of the sanitary service. 

The following is the organisation of the sanitary arrangement. 

The medical officer in chief has the direction of all the sanitary 
service both in time of peace and of war. He is a permanent 
functionary, is under the immediate orders of the Federal 
military department, and is assisted by the necessary staff. The 
duties of this officer comprise a generaL^uperintendence over the 
entire medical arrangements of the Federal army. He is entrusted 
with the duty of keeping the medical staff to^ its proper strength 
and is responsible that all the stores and materiel are maintained 
and kept in good order. 

As with other branches of the Swiss army, medical officers, with 
the exception of the permanent staff, only receive pay during the 
Kmited period while they are actually called out for service ; as 
however previously explained both officers and men of the sanitary 
corps receive special and technical instruction in their duties. 

The number of medical officers, apothecaries, &c., attached to 
tiie various corps and ranks of the service will be found in 
Appendix I. in the tables there laid down. 

The sanitary corps is recruited in the most careful manner 
throughout all the cantons among men liable to military service 
and physically fit. The medical officer of the division is responsible 
for the details under the superintendence of the medical officer in 
chief. 

AU hospital attendants and litter bearers must be vigorou«l and 
intelligent men and must be able to read and write with fjujility ; 
those who have previously had experience in such duties are to be 
selected for choice. Similarly those whose religious convictions do 
not permit them to carry arms, are to be utilised for the sanitary 
corps. 

The following officers comprise the staff of the chief medical 
officer, 

L The chief of the medical staff. 

2. The chief of transport service. 

3. The chief of the hospital service. 

4. A delegate for the service of the societies for the relief of 
the wounded. 

5. The staff apothecary. 

To these officers the following duties are assigned. 

1. The chief of the medical staff has charge of the sanitary 
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corps and of the stores belonging to it when the army is in the 
field. 

He is head of the office of the principal medical officer, 
receives letters and reports and is generally a means of communica- 
tion between that officer and his subordinates and the rest of the 
army. 

2. The chief of the transport service directs the carriage of the 
sick and wounded from the field to the permanent hospitals. In 
order to facilitate his duties he has the direction of the reserve 
transport columns ; he organises the sanitary railway trains under 
the orders of the principal medical officer and disposes them as 
circumstances may require. He also establishes depdts and 
intermediate hospital stations, &c., as are required. 

3. The chief of the hospital service has the charge and 
superintendence of the permanent hospitals and is responsible for 
their proper administration. He directs and superintends the 
attendance at the hospitals in all their different branches, and 
gives directions regarding the treatment of sick, &c. 

4. The delegate for the service of the societies for the relief of 
the wounded is an intermediaiy between the central committee of 
the Swiss relief society and the paymaster office. H^ is also the 
adviser of these societies in all matters connected with their 
participation in the sanitary service of the army. 

5. The staff apothecary, both in time of peace and on service 
has charge of all matters connected with the service of apothecaries 
and the providing of medicines. He is bound to keep up the 
reserve of drugs and surgical appliances both in the field and in 
the permanent hospitals if they are needed. 

In addition to the above staff there are likewise divisional 
medical officers, chiefs of the field hospitals, and subalterns of 
the sanitary corps. The divisional medical officers have the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in time of peace, they are under the orders of 
the principal medical-officer of the army, and in time of war as 
regards medical matters under the principal medical officer in the 
field, but as regards discipline under the General commanding the 
division of the army. 

The duties of these officers are minutely laid down and may be 
said shortly to comprise the superintendence of the medical and 
sanitary arrangements of the division to which they are attached. 

The chiefs of the field hospitals hold the rank of major and 
have the charge of the ambulances and of aU the various 
appliances for the relief of the sicK and wounded on a campaign. 
In time of peace they come immediately after the principal medical 
officer of the division and in their absence replace them. In time 
of war they accompany the army in the field and their place is 
taken in quarters by a sanitary officer specially selected for that 
purpose. ^ 

In addition to the above officers there are likewise subalterns, 
who are attached to the sanitary corps, they are principally 
charged with discipline. The apothecaries have charge of all 
the materiel and stores connected with field and permanent 
hospitals. 
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The sanitary corps, as before stated, is composed of hospitaj 
attendants and litter-bearers, the non-commissioned oflScers of the 
former have the rank of sergeant and ser/2;eant-major, those of the 
latter that of corporal or sergeant; their duties are sufficiently 
mdicated by their names. 

The number of medical officers attached to the various units 
in the army has already been shown in the table in Chapter IV. 
The pay they receive is also laid down in Chapter X. 

It seems unnecessary to enter into any further details regarding 
the Swiss sanitary service, as in all things connected with the 
Federal army aU matters are most fuUy laid down in regulations, 
and full provision is made for contingencies both of peace and 
war, although fortunately the efficiency of the warlike arrange- 
ments has not yet been put to the test. 

There are four great central medical schools in Switzerland; 
namely at : 

Berne. 

Basle. 

Zurich. 

Geneva. 



^W^' 



CHAPTEEXIII. ^ 

Horsing of the Cavalry and Artillery. 

The horses necessary for remounting the dragoons and guides 
of tJie Swiss army are purchased annually either in the country 
itsell or abroad, by a commission of experts, or sometimes they are 
procured through the medium of dealers — but ^this method of 
obtaining them is exceptional. 

This commission is composed of three members, of whom one 
is a veterinary surgeon, usually of the cavalry service ; the number 
of members, however, may be increased to enable them to carry 
out their work with greater rapidity. Generally the commissiou 
are left very much to their own discretion as regards their 
purchases, some restrictions however are laid down ; for instance 
white horses or those of too bright a colour are forbidden, while the 
minimum of height is fixed at 154 centimetres (or 15| hands) and 
the maximum as a rule at 160 centimetres or 16 hands. Remounts 
may be as young as four but must Hot be older than six years of age. 
This latter restriction may be relaxed in favour of cavalry soldiers 
who have to remount themselves and whose period of service in the 
elite has almost expired. 

Horses after purchase are sent to the remount dep6ts, and after 
being there during not less than 30 days they are formally 
inspected by the commandants of the depots, with a view of 
ascertaining definitely if they are suited to the xniHtaiy service. 

After remounts have been finally approved their training is 
commenced by the stafi" of the depots under the direction of the 
•mmandants ; likewise, horses provided as substitutes or furnished 
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by the men themselves, have to be trained in a similar manner. 
This training is to extend over a period of from 90 to 100 days, as 
the chief instructor may direct; at the expiration of this time 
remounts are considered fit for the military service. 

When horses have finished their training at the remount depot, 
they are first inspected to ascertain the amount of training which 
has actually been imparted to them ; they are then valued before 
being handed over to their future owners. It is laid down that 
this estimated value is not to exceed 1,800 francs, or £72, while 
the minimum is to be fixed at a figure at least equal to the price 
paid by the Confederation and the cost of transport. This 
valuation is made by a commission composed of the officer 
commanding the arm for which they are destined, the instructor- 
in-chief, the chief veterinary surgeon or his substitute, and the 
commandant of the remount school. 

When a horse has been handed oyer to a man it becomes 
practically from that day his own property, he alone is responsible 
for its care and maintenance, except during the period when he is 
called out for training, when forage is provided by the State. The 
horse, however, cannot be let out for hire or lent, and in the event 
of its not being kept in proper condition it may be taken away, all 
compensation being refused. On receipt of the animal the new 
owner pays to the Government half its estimated value ; similarly, 
if a man provides himself with a remount, which is duly passed 
and approved, the State pays the individual half the price at which 
the commission before mentioned have valued it. If the horse 
dies in the service the federation pays to the owner half its value, 
making allowance for the time that it has already been used for 
military duty and the consequent diminution in its worth. If on 
the other hand the horse dies when he is not in service, the owner 
makes a similar payment to the State. Usually the cavalry soldier 
gets the value of hia horse paid to him by yearly instalments, 
one-tenth at a time. 

If, however, any animal becomes unfit for military duty it is 
taken back by the State or by the owner, according as this unfit- 
ness arose in or out of seivice; in either case payment has to be made 
in proportion to the actual value at the time, by the party who 
gives up what may be termed the share in the partnership. When 
a horse has served for 10 years it becomes the sole property of 
the man who has had charge of it, the vested share of one-half 
the value, supposed to belong to the federation, being entirely 
cancelled by the 10 years' duty in the ranks. 

Every Swiss cavalry soldier, while not actually called out for 
service can use his horse in any way he likes, provided always that 
he can produce an animal fit for chity when required. Twice a year, 
winter and suinmer, there are periodical inspections of the cavalry 
horses that are under the care of their riders and part owners. 
The officers who make these inspections, sometimes belong to the 
regiment or squadron to which the horses in question are attached ; 
at other times they are civil or military veterinary surgeons 
specially named for this duty. 

As a rule the horses of the Swiss cavalry are well cared for 
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and when called out, are found to be in good condition ; as each 
rider has an actual share in his horse and hence a special interest 
in its health and weU being, this is not surprising. 

There are many other regulations, more elaborate than 
important, connected with the horsing of the Swiss cavalry ; as 
wiU be seen, the system is much the same as that in force in the 
EngUsh Yeomanry, with this important difference, that special care 
is taken that aU horses receive at least a certain and it is supposed 
a sufficient amount of training before they are put in the ranks, 
while the animals themselves are not the »ole property of their 
riders as in England but belong partly to the latter and partly to 
the Federation. 

In addition to the horses which, as has been explained, are only 
called out periodically for service and habitually are devoted to 
civilian and ordinary uses, there are likewise a certain number of 
animals that are retained permanently for military purposes and 
are used for the training of recruits both of artillery and cavalry. 
It is likewise the custom for the Government to hire horses which 
are used for military purposes during the drill season and which 
during the remainder of the year are otherwise utilised in military 
service. Similarly when the troops are called out for training ot 
manoeuvres all the horses required for the artillery and transport 
services are temporarily hired for the time that they are wanted. 

In order to regulate all matters connected with horsing the 
cavalry and artillery a special law was published in December, 
1877, laying down the organisation of the " r^gie f^d^rale des 
chevaux" and the objects for which it is established. 

Its duties are stated to be as follows : 

In time of Peace, 

a. The hiring of trained saddle-horses, for mounted officers and 

for courses of instruction. 

b. The sale of trained saddle horses to mounted officers, 

c. The training of chargers for officers. 

d. The. maintenance of chargers. 

e. The encouragement of voluntary courses of riding. 
/. Creation of a central riding school. 

g. The instruction of grooms and trainers of horses. 

In time of War. 
A. The providing of trained saddle-horses for an army in the 

field. 
i. The creation of remount depSts and the training of remounts 

for the army. 
The depot of the riding establishment is at Thun, which is also 
the head-quarters of the Swiss artillery. 

This " r^gie f^d^rale de chevaux" is administered by a director, 
who is under the immediate orders of the military department. 
There axe also under the orders of the director — 

An assistant. 

An accountant or paymaster. 
A veterinary surgeon. 
And the nece^saiy number of gi-ooms and trainers. 
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Althongh the director has the charge and management of the 
** V^e f^d^rale de chevaux " he is further assisted in the matters con- 
nected with the sale of horses by a commission appointed by the 
military department and composed of an artillery officer, a cavalry 
officer, and a veterinary surgeon. 

Detailed regulations have been issued regarding the different 
and special duties which devolve on the " r^gie f^d^rale "; into these 
it seems scarcely necessary here to enter. The following provisions 
appear to be the most important. 

Two hundred trained saddle-horses are always maintained by 
Government to be let out to officers. The price which the latter have 
to pay being fixed from time to time by the Federal Council, 
various and particular restrictions are laid down as to the 
manner in which this hiring is to be caniedout, but these it seems 
unnecessary to detail. 

AU officers have the right of getting their horses trained by the 
Government, they may also have them kept at the public expense 
during the winter or for a limited period at another time of the year. 

-After the schools of public instruction have been closed for the 
year; up to within 14 days of their being reopened the saddle- 
horses belonging to Government may be utilised by military men 
for volimtary couEses in riding. These classes are to last not less 
than 30 days and are to be under military direction and manage- 
ment. The expenses connected with these courses are borne by 
the riding clubs that benefit by them and are not charged to the 
State, which however always provides forage for the horses. 

One of the most important duties connected with the " r^gie 
miUtaire f^d^rale," is the organisation of a central school of 
equitation. The object of this school is to provide instruction for 
officers and non-commissioned officers that belong to all the mounted 
branches of the Swiss army. 

The following are the various points in which instruction is 
to be given. 

1- Military riding and the training of horses. 

2. Shoeing and stable management. 

3. The principles of saddling, bridling, &c. 

4. The method of instruction. 

Those who attend the school are examined as to their fitness 
and, should the examination prove satisfactory, receive a certificate 
testifying to their efficiency in the various branches of instruction. 

In addition to the duties already detailed, which devolve on 
the "* r^gie f^derale de chevaux" there are likewise the formation 
of a corps of grooms and horse trainers and the creation of remount 
dep6ts for the supply of an army in the field. These remount 
depots are at the immediate disposition of the military depaix- 
ment, which gives all the detailed instructions as regards 
forwarding the remounts to the army in the field. 

A return is issued annually by the military department,, 
showing the expenses that have been incurred in the purchase and 
maintenance of cavalry horses. In that published for 1878 it is 
stated that, as a rule, in that year recruits, although in every way 
encouraged to procure their own horses for themselves have 
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practically not done so, but have been supplied by Government. 
These animals were principally bought in Hanover, Oldenburgh, 
and North Germany, — ^the average price given being 1,400 francs 
inclusive of the cost of transport. 

The following number of horses wei-e bought by the special 
commission appointed by the Federation for that purpose in the 
following years. 

At Home. 
45\ 
18 J 

57 in 1876. 

67 c in 1877. 

116 in 1878. 



• # 



in 1875. 



in 1875. 



Abroad. 
442\ 

481 ; •• '• • 

381' in 1876. 

348 in 1877. 

414 in 1878. 

It appears on reference to the budget that the sum of 
1,182,055 francs is put down for the purchase of horses, and the 
actual expenses are stated to be 1,131,711 francs. It also appears 
that in aU 440 horses were bought for recruits during 1877, and 
that 299,270 francs were received by the sale of these animals to 
their subsequent part owners. 

It will be seen by the above sketch that the Swiss system of 
horsing their cavalry is devised on principles of the greatest 
Economy and, so far as appearances can be trusted, it is for all the 
purposes required most satisfactory in its results. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Federal Arsenals and Dep6ts. 

As before stated, in most of the cantons every Swiss soldier is 
entrusted with the custody of his weapons and uniform, and is 
held responsible that they are maintained in good order. Hence it 
arises that as a rule, only the reserves of arms and the materiel 
are kept in the arsenals and dep6ts. In each canton there is a 
depfit and cantonal arsenal, where are placed the equipment guns 
and warlike or commissariat stores, which specially belong to the 
troops of the canton in question. There are two special and distinct 
departments, which are responsible for these stores, namely : — 

1. The administration of the arsenal 

2. The commissariat. 

The first is essentially a federal department, and is entrusted 
with all the warlike materiel, the spare equipment and arms as well 
as the equipages of the three arms, the engineers, and the train. 

The second has under its charge everything connected with the 
clothing of troops, and also the sanitary department. The clothing, 
it may be reinarked, is supplied direct by the cantonal authorities. 
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to the troops whom they raise ; each canton being allowed by the 
federation so much per head for each man whom they provide 
with uniform. The arms and accoutrements on the other hand 
are supplied by the Federal Government. 

The equipment, guns, carriages, and stores, &c., of the troops of 
each canton are stx)red in the arsenal of the canton itself. Each 
soldier, however, as before mentioned, as a rule is entrusted with 
the charge of his own arms, equipments, and uniform, and is 
required to keep them in proper order. Annual inspections take 
place to ensure that this is done, and in the event of arms being 
injured through the fault of the soldier, they are repaired at a 
federal arsenal at his expense, and he is also punished. 

In the arsenals, there are always kept 200 rounds of ball 
cartridge for eveiy man of the 61ite and landwehr, and 400 rounds 
per gun of artillery. 

The only gun-foundry is at Aarau, where the brass guns used 
in the Swiss army are cast, they are afterwards worked out at 
Winberbhun. As however, there are no means in Switzerland of 
making the steel required for artillery purposes, the steel guns of 
10 centimetres, and the mountain guns of 7 centimetres are 
obtained from Krupp or other foreign manufacturers. 

At Wyberfeld, a suburb of Berne, there is a manufactory of 
small arms. As a rule, the various portions of the Vetterley rifle 
and carbine are manufactured throughout Switzerland by private 
gunsmiths, and are put together by Government, 

There are also other private w orkshops for small arms recognised 
by Government throughout the federation, where the necessary 
repairs are carried out, should it be foimd at the annual inspec- 
tions that any of the smaU arms require repairs. 

There is also an arsenal at Thun, said to be capable of turning 
out — 

11,000 shells. 
4,500 Shrapnels. 
600 canister, 
annually. 

There are elaborate regulations laid in decrees or " ordonnances" 
issued in January, Februaiy, and March 1876, regarding the rules 
to be observed in the laboratory workshops and arsenals at 
Thun, &c., but these it appears unnecessary to state in detail. 

There are Dep6ts of War Material each under the charge of a 
Superintendent at Aarau, Bellinzona, Bern, Bifere, Brugg, Frauenfeld, 
Ereiburg, St. GaUen, Liesthal, Luzem, Luziensteig, St. Moritz, 
Eapperswyl, Solothurn, Thun, Wangen, Zofingen, and Zurich. 

On the whole it appears, that with the exception of steel 
cannon, Switzerland is fairly independent of foreign help for the 
provision of her war materiel : and her arsenals are, so far as can 
be judged from returns, weU provided with the stores, &c., 
necessary for the ^lite, should it be called to take the field. It 
may be of some interest to note that in the year 1878, 292 work- 
men at the laboratory, made 10,753,000 ball cartridges, 750,000 
blank cartridges, 46,533 projectiles for artillery, 31,563 charges 
for artillery, 41,989 fuses for shells, and 24,790 portfires. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Mobilisation. 

It is evident that with an armed force similar to that now 
existing in Switzerland, its value in case of an emergency entirely 
depends on the arrangements made for placing it in the field 
quickly, and in an eflBicient condition. Unless this can be eflPected 
satisfgwjtorily, the various disjointed units of half-trained militia 
would be of but little use, even for the purely defensive purposes 
for which they are intended, and the tax now imposed, both on the 
persons and on the resources of Swiss citizens, would be levied m vain. 

The rules for mobilisation have been drawn out, but at present 
they have not been finally approved or issued for information. 
Modified arrangements have, however, been already adopted ; by 
these it is calculated that the entire ^te of the army could 
within a week be placed in the field complete in most essentials. 

As before stated, the reorganisation of the Swiss army was a 
direct result of the experience gained in 1870. The reflections, 
however, resulting from this experience, were not matured, nor did 
they bear fruit until 1874, and the question of mobilisation was 
not considered until 1876. 

Since then, this part of the military question has been carefully 
and laboriously discussed, while general principles have been laid 
flown for its elaboration. 

The following is the outline of the principles on which the new 
mobilisation scheme is based. 

As has been already explained, the territory of the Confedera- 
tion is divided into recruiting arrondissements, which individually 
are calculated to supply from 1 to 3 battalions of infantry of the 
^lite, and as m^ny of the landwehr. Each of these arrondissements 
is under the charge of a commandant, who is responsible for all 
the arrangements connected with recruiting, the inspection of arms 
and accoutrements, the summoning of men to the colours, and all 
the various details connected with each individual soldier of every 
branch of the service. There are one or more arrondissements 
in each canton, according to the extent of the latter, and each of 
the former is subdivided into sections, varying in size, which also 
are imder the command of an oflScial, who has the same duties in 
connection with the section as the cr)mmandant, his immediate 
superior, has with the arrondissement. 

The cantonal military authorities control the commandants of 
the arrondissements and sections, while the central federal military 
authority exercises a general superintendence over the whole. 

While it is intended that the federation should fix the points of 
concentration for the different units, 9S also the arrangements for 
the proper distribution of the materiel of both the eKte and the 
reserve, the cantonal authorities are charged with the important 
duty of summoning the men to the colours when required. 
This is effected either by advertisements posted in conspicuous 
places or by verbal or written notices served personally on the 
individuals. In cantons where the population is widely scattered 
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and principally agricultural, the latter method is adopted. These 
notices generally take the form of a printed paper torn off from 
a voucher, to which it is attached, and which is signed by the 
person on whom the notice is served. The vouchers are then 
handed to the commandants of the arrondissement. and serve 
the double purpose of indicating the number of those actually 
called out, and of taking proceedings against them in the event 
of their non-appearance. 

It is laid down that these notices or orders of march, as they 
are termed, are to be kept filled up ready for issue, the time 
and place of assembly only being omitted, and supplied at the 
last moment. It is calculated that by means of this system 
within the space of 24 hours entire corps could be concentrated 
at any point of the canton to which they belong. All the men 
thus summoned are to present themselves fuUy armed and 
equipped at the point named, the mounted officers with their 
horses. The notices are served through the gendarmerie and the 
local authorities, to whom is likewise confided the punishment of 
those who do not obey the summons when served on them. 

Thus far the mobilisation of the Swiss army would appear to 
be by no means a difficult operation, which could be rapidly and 
satisfactorily carried out. When, however, we come to consider 
how the necessary horses and transport are to be provided, it is a 
different matter, and in this the great difficulty arises. 

The cavalry of the 61ite only is permanently supplied with 
horses; this consists, as before mentioned, of 24 squadrons of 
dragoons, and 12 companies of guides. AU the other branches of 
the service, which on mobilisation would require horses, namely 
the artillery, ammunition train, transport, moimted infantry officers, 
and the cavalry of the landwehr, are utterly unprovided with them. 
Thus, if we except 100 officers' horses, and 500 or 600 employed 
during six months of the year in training aitillery recruits, the 
wants of the entire Swiss army as regards horses would have to be 
supplied by requisition or by hiring. It is calculated that to render 
the army efficient when placed on a war footing fit to take the 
field, about 30,000 horaes would be required, of these the ^te 
would require about 7,000 saddle horses, and 12,500 draught 
animals, the landwehr about 5,300 of the former, and 4,700 of the 
latter. It is unnecessary to point out the great difficulty of 
obtaining quickly the above number of serviceable horses on an 
emergency, more especially in a small mpuntainous and thinly 
populated country like Switzerland, where horses are comparatively 
little uaed. As a preparatory step, a general census was taken in 
the autumn of 1877 of all the draught and riding animals in the 
country. By thio, it appeared that there were then in Switzerland 
83,132 horses and mules above the age of 4 years, and of these 
55,324 were pronounced fit for the military service. A great 
proportion however, of the animals, which could be used for saddle 
purposes, were either untrained or only partially trained, and the 
distribution of both draught and riding horses was extremely 
uneven throughout the different cantons. Thus in one district 
there were more than sufficient animals for mobilisation, while 
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perhaps in another, there were scarcely any suited for military 
requirements. 

It will thus be seen that the question of providing horses 
presents far greater diflSculties in the way of a rapid mobilisation 
than that of assembling the troops themselves, and how best to 
utilise the materials that actually exist is a problem that requires 
much care and labour for its solution. Various regulations have 
been drawn up and suggested, but so far as we know, they have 
not yet been put in force or elaborated. Of course the first step 
must be to register all the animals, with the names of their 
proprietors, their value, the work for which they are best suited, 
and the sum to be paid in the event of their being wanted, either 
for their hire or their purchase. These registers must be carefully 
kept and corrected up to date, each canton having assigned to it the 
contingents which on an emergency it will be required to furnish, and 
should in one canton there be an excess of supply over the probable 
demand, then the surplus must be distributed in those districts 
where the supply is insufficient. In order to facilitate such an 
arrangement, the War Office can at any moment, in the event of a 
national emergency, issue an order requisitioning aU horses for the 
State, after the publication of which order, no change of pro- 
prietorship can take place without leave from the authorities. 

There is only one other point on which it seems desirable 
to touch, and that is the question of wheeled transport ; although 
of less importance than that of animals, since it can be more 
quickly improvised, stiU when time is of all importance it is 
quite evident that care should be taken to have the necessary 
amount of carts and carriages ready, so that they can be turned to 
account at a moment's notice. 

In the report of the Federal Council for 1877, it is stated 
that 858 commissariat waggons were wanting to make up the 
number uecessary in case of mobilisation, without counting those 
that would be required to keep up the depots of supply. It 
was therefore suggested that the various communes, numbering 
more than 2,000 souls, should provide themselves with waggons of 
a military pattern, but which could also be used for ordinary purposes. 
Of course these would have to be registered, and the compensation 
laid down in case of their being requisitioned, either for purchase or 
hire. 

It is needless to add that there are many other very important 
points connected with mobilisation, which have not here been 
alluded to, and which it would be necessary to work out before any 
scheme of mobilisation could be regarded as perfect or even 
practical. Probably the whole subject has been by this time fully 
worked out at the Swiss War Office, although as in the case of 
other foreign armies, the actual details will not be made public. 

The Confederation possesses and maintains some works at 
Lutzensteig, St. Maurice (WaUis) and Aarberg, but the need of more 
import0,nt defensive fortifications is felt and acknowledged. Want of 
money is the reason why no steps have as yet been taken to supply this 
deficiency, and so far as can be judged, some years must stiU 
elapse before the necessary funds can be available. 
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APPENDIX I. 



The foUowing tables shoW fixed establishment of the various 
unitiS of the Swiss army on a war footing. 



Table I. 



Effective strength of company of infantry or carabineers. 



Captain 


1 





First Lieutenants . . 


2 




Lieutenants . . 


2 


R 


Sergea.nt-Major . . ... 


1 


o 


Quartemiaster-Sergeant , . . 


1 




Sergea,nt« . . • 


.8 




Corporals 


16 








26 


Pioneers 


4 




Trumpeters . . 


3 




Drummers* • . 


2 




Hospital Attendant 


1 




Soldiers 


144 




■ 
• 




154 


Total . .. 


m 
w 


185 


Table II, 






Effective strength of a battalion of infantry and of carabineers. 


Staff. 




Saddle Horses. 


Battalion commandant with 






the rank of Major. . 


1 


2 


Battalion Adjutant, rank of 






Captain . . 


1 


2 


Quartermaster 


1 


1 


Doctors . . . . . . 


2 


2 

5 7 
Carried forward 7. 



* Companies of carabineera have a fourth trumpeter in place of drummers. 

E 
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Men. 



Brought forward 




5 


Standard-bearer (Adjutant, 




• 


Non-commissioned Officer 


1 




Non-Oommissioned Officer 






Armourer • . 


1 




Non-Commissioned Officer of 






Pioneers . . 


1 




Inspector of the Train 


1 




Soldiers of the Train 


6 




Corporal bandmaster 


1 




Non-Commissioned Officer 






hospital attendant. « 


X 




Hospital Attendants 


2 




Non-Commissioned Officers* 






litter bearer 


1 




Tiitter bearers 


12 




Annourers .. 


2 








29 


4* companies of 185 men 




740 


Total 




774 


Draught Hones. 


2 ammunition waggons 


4 




1 foTU*-gnn • . 


3 




1 baggage waggon . . , . 


2 




2 provision „ 


4 


• 



Saddle Horses. 

7 



13 



20 



• ♦ 



«> • 



Sergeant-Major 
Quartermaster Sergeant 
Sergeants .• .. •. 3 



Brigadiers (CorporaU) 
Hospital Attendant 
Armourers or Shoeiug-Smiths 
Saddler 
Trumpeters . • 
Dragoons or Guides . . 
Soldiers of the Train 



— 5 
12 

1 

2 

1 

4 

90 

4 



•I 



Table III. 
Establishment of the Cavaby. 

Squadron Company 

of I^agoons. of SuJdM. 

Captain . . . . . . 

First Lieutenant 
Lieutenants . . . . . . 

Veterinary Surgeon . . 

— 5 — 2 

I 

6 

— 7 



3 
30 

— 34 



114 



43 
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Per Squadron. 



2 provision waggons 
1 field forge 



• • 



Draught Hones. 

4 
4 

8 



Each officer of cavaliy has a right to 2 saddle horses. 



Tabt.e IV. 








Establishment of a Field Battery. 










Saddle Hones. 


Captain 

First Lieutenants 


1 
2 




2 
2 




Lieutenants . . . . • . 


2 




2 




Doctor . . . . ' . . 


1 




I 




VeteriTiaiy Surgeons ^ . . 


1 


7" 


1 


8 


Adjutant Non-Oommissioned 
Officer 


1 




1 




Sergeant-Major 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Sergeant of TraiQ • • . . 
Gunner Sergeants . . . . 
Driver Corporals (brigadiers) 


1 
1 
1 

7 
4 


15" 


1 
1 
1 

4 


8 


Appointed (lance-corporals) of 
Gunners • . 


14 








Appointed of the Train 
Hospital Attendant . . 
Litter Bearer. . 


14 
1 
2 








Shoeing Smiths 
Locksmiths 


2 

1 








Wheelwright 
CoUar-makers 


1 
2 


- 






Trumpeters .• 


4 


• • 


4 


4 


Gunners 


42 






Drivers 


55 








Total 


160 






20 


Draught Horses 
Spare Horses 


— 


• • 

• • 




92 
8 



Total 



120 



E 2 
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He followiug juns and waggons are attached to a field battery. 


6 gims. 






6 ammunition 


waggons. 




1 spare limber and gun-carriage 


. 


1 battery, cart. 




• 


1 field forge. 






1 fourgon (baggage waggon)- 




2 provision waggons. 




18 carriages. 






Tabt.k V. 






Establishment of a Mountain Battery. 


- 




Saddle Horses. 


Captains 


1 .. 2 




First Lieutenants 


2 .. 2 




Lieutenants . . 


2 ., 2 




Doctors . . • . . • 


1 .. 1 




Veterinary Surgeons 


1 .. 1 

7 


Q 


Adjutant's Non-Commissioned 


f 


ij 


Officer 


1 .. 1 




Sergeant-Major 


1 .. 1 




Qupjterm aster . . . . 


1 .. 1 


• 


Sergeant of Train c • . . 


1 .. 1 




Gunner-Sergeants . . 


7 




Corporals of Train (drivers). . 


2 






15 


4 


Lance-Corporals 


15 




Hospital Attendant 


1 




Tiitter-bearers 


2 




Shoeing Smiths 


2 




Locksmith . . 


1 




Wheelwright . . . . 


1 




CoUar-makers • > . • 


2 




Tmmpeters . . 


4 




Soldiers . . , . . 120 




^•^^m 


— 148 


— 


Total ... 


170. 


12 


12 saddle horses. 




71 draught „ 





Total . . 83 

6 giins. 

2 spare gun-carriages. 
60 ammunition boxes. 
8 chests of tools and spare pieces. 
2 medicine chests. 
2 chests of veterinary stores. 
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Table VI. 
Establishment of a Company of a Battery of Position. 



Captain . . . , 


1 




* 




First Tiieutenants . . 


2 






• 


Lieutenants . . . . . . 


2 








Doctors 


1 


• 

6 






Sergeant-Major 


1 






Quartermaster-Sergeant 


1 








Gunner-Sergeants . . 


15 


17 






Lance-Corporals 


15 








Hospital Attendant. . 


1 








Litter-bearers 


2 








Locksmiths • . 


2 








Wheelwright 


1 








Trumpeters 


4 








Gunners . . . . . . 


74 


99 






Total 




122 






Table VIL 








ablishment of a Column of the Artillery Park 


•• • 






Men. 


Saddle Horses. 


Captain . . . , . . 


1 


. • 


2 




First Lieutenants • • 


2 


• • 


2 




Tiieutenants . . 


2 


• • 


2 




Doctor , . . . 


1 


• . 


1 




Veterinary Surgeon . . 


1 


• • 


1 


/^ 






7 .. 


— 


8 


Adjutant's Non-com. Officer 


1 


. • 


1 




Sergeant-Major 


1 


. . 


1 




Quartermaster-Sergeant 


1 


• • 


1 




Quartermaster-Sergeant of the 








• 


Train 


1 


a . 


1 




Sergeants of the Artillery 










jl arji. • . . • 


5 


. • 


— 




Corporals of Trains . . . . 


4 


. • 


4 








13 .. 





8 


Lance-Corporals of the Park 


10 








„ „ of the Train 


16 








Hospital Attendant . . . . . . 


.12 








Litter-bearers 


2 








Shoeing-smiths . . . . 


2 








Collar-makers 


4 








Trumpeters • • 


3 


. • 




4 


Soldiers of the Artillery Park 


6 








Train 


67 








• « ^ 




140 . . 


— 





Total 



160 



20 
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Draught Horses 
Heserve 



Saddle Horses 
Eeserve 



C)olimm A. Column B. 

.. 118 .. 112 
.. 4 .. 4 

— 122 — 116 

20 . . 20 
1 .. 1 

— 21.. — 21 



• • 



Total .. 



143.. 



137 



Tabi.t? VIII. 




Establishment of a Battalion of Train. 




Commandant of Battalion 

(Major) . , 
Adjutant Lieutenant 
Doctor 


Men. 

1 
1 
1 


Saddle Hwses. 

2 

1 
.. 1 
3 .. 4 


1st Division. 






Captain or First Lieutenant 
Lieutenant . . . . . . 

Veterinary Surgeon . . 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 .. — 3 


Sergeant-Major 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Sergeant of Train . . 
Corporals of the Train 


1 
1 
1 

4 


1 
1 
1 

4 
7 .. — 7 


Lance-Corporals of Train . . 
Trumpeters . . 
Hospital Attendants 
Shoeing Smiths . . . . 
Collar-makers . . 
Soldiers of Train 


14 
2 
1 
2 
2 

60 


2 




81 .. — 2 


Total 




94 . . 16 


Draught Horses 

Saddle „ .. .. 


114 
16 




Total 


130 




2nd Division. 






Captain 

Lieutenants . . 
Veterinary Surgeon . . 

Carried forward 


1 
2 

1 


1 
2 
1 
4 .. — 4 
4 .. 4 
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Saddle 



}9 



Total of Battalion 





Men. 


Saddle Honea. 


Brought forward 
Sergea,Tit-Major 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Sergeant of Train . . 
Corporals of Train . , 


4 
1 
1 
3 
6 
— 11 .. 


4 
1 
1 
3 
6 
— 11 


Lance-Corporala of Train . . 
Trumpeters . . 
Shoeing Snriths 


18 
3 
3 


3 


Wheelwrights 
Collar-nia.kers 


2 
2 




Hospital Attendant . . 
Soldiers of Train 


1 

76 






105 . 


. — 3 


Total 


120 . 


18 


Draught Horses 


150 





18 



168 



214 Men. 
298 Horses. 



Table IX. 
Establishment of A Company of Artificers. 

Men. Saddle Hones. 



Captain 
Lieutenant . . 

Sergeant-Major 

Quartermaater-Sergeant 

Sergeants 



1 
1 

— 2 

1 

1 

10 



12 



• • 



Hospital Attendant . . 
Trumpeters • • . . • . ^ 2 

Artificers •• ... 143 

— 146 



Total 



160 



Note. — These Companies of Artificers were formed to supply 
the New Service Ambulance for Artilleiy and Infantry in time of 
war. They are instructed as recruits for six weeks at.Thun ; every 
two years they have a course of repetition lasting 18 days. 

There are two Artificer Companies in the ^te and two in the 
landwehr. 



r. 
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Table X. 
Establishment of a Company of Sappers. 

Men. Saddle Horses. 



Captain 

First Tiieutenant 


• • 

• • 


1 
1 


1 
1 


lieutenants . . 


• • 


2 

4 




Sei-geant-Major 

Quartermaster-Sergeant 

Sergeants 


• • 

• • 

• • 


1 
1 

10 
12 




Lance-Corporals 
Drummers . . 


• • 

• • 


10 
2 




Hospital Attendant . . 
Litter-bearers 


• • 

• • 


1 

2 




Sappers 


• • 


122 

137 




Total 


. • 


153 


2 


Table XL 




Establishment of a ( 


Company of Pontoniers. 






Hen. ! 


Saddle Horse. 


Captain . . . . 
First lieutenant 


• • 

• • 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Lieutenants • • 


• • 


2 
4 


2 


Sergea.nt-Major 

Quartermaster-Sergeant 

Sergeants 


• • 

• • 

• • 


1 

1 

10 

12 




Lance-Corporals 
Dnimmers 


• • 

• • 


10 
2 


1 


Hospital Attendant , . 
Litter Bearers 


• • 


1 

2 




Pontoniers . . . . " 


• • 


92 

— 107 





lz3 
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Table XII. 
Establishment of a Company of Pioneers. 

Men. Saddle Hones. 



Captain .• .. .. 


1 


1 


Sergeant-Major 
Quarterrnaster-Sergeant 


1 
1 




Drummers . • 


2 




Hospital Attendant . . 
Litter Bearers 


1 
2 

— 8 




1st Section Telegraphs, 






First Lieuteiia,nt 


1 


1 


Lieutenant . . 


1 


1 


Sergeants 

. Corporals 
Pioneers .... 


5 

5 

19 




Telegraphists (one of whom is 
an Adjutant's Non - Com- 
missioned Ofiacer,) 


9 
40 




2nd Section Eailway Workmen. 






First Lieutenant 


1 


1 


Tiieutenants . . 


2 


2 


Sergeants . . ... 

Corporals 

Pioneers 


6 
10 
41 





— 60 



Total 



108 



Table XIII. 
Establishment of a Battalion of Engineers. 

Men. Saddle Horses. 



Commandant-Major. . 
Adjutant Captain . . 
Quartermaster 
Doctors 



• • 



Armom^er 
Locksmiths . . 
Wheelwrights. 



One Company of Sappers . 

Pontoniers 
Pioneers ., 



f) 



» 



a 



)> 



1 
1 
1 
2 

— 5 

1 
2 
1 

— 4 

153 
123 
108 



2 
2 
1 

2 



2 
4 
6 



Total 



• • 



393 



19 
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Carriages and Draught Horses. 



Sappers* Waggons . . 

Pontoniers' Waggons 

Field forge • . 

Trestle and bridging waggons 

Telegraph waggon . . 

Station waggon 

Waggons for railway workmen 

Ammunition waggons 

Forge 

Baggage waggon . . 

Provision waggons . . 

Eeserve 



GarriageB. 

2 
2 
1 
12 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 



Draught Hones. 
8 

8 

4 
48 
13 

4 

8 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 



Total 



• • 



30 



114 



Table XIV. 
Establishment of an Ambulance. 



Chief of Ambulance, Captain 
Doctors, Captains, or First 

Lieutenants 
Quartermaster 
Apothecary (Lieutenant) 

Non- Commissioned Officers 
Hospital Attendants 

Hospital Attendants 

Non - Commissioned Officer 
Litter Bearers 

Litter Bearers 



Men. 

1 

3 
1 

1 
— 6 

2 
10 

2 
20 



• • 



Saddle Hone. 

1 



34 



Total 



• • 



40 



Carriages and Draught Horses. 



Fourgons 
Ambulance waggon 

wounded •. 
Provision waggon . . 
Baggage waggon . . 

Total 



Carnages. Draught Horses. 

1 .. 4 



for 



1 

-• 
a. 

1 



■• • 



2 

2 
2 

10 



V. 
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Table XV. 
Establishment of a Field Hospital. 

Men. Saddle Honea. 

Chief of the Field Hospital Major 1 .. 2 
Administrative Ofl&cer, Captain or 

Lieutenant • • . . . . 1 • • 1 

Apothecary, Captain or Lieutenant 1 

Chaplain . . . . « • . . 1 . « 2 

Secretary .. .. .. ., 1 

Non-Commissioned Gificer Hospital 

Attendant . . . . . • 1 

— 7 — ♦S 

a. At least 5 ambulances, each with 
an eflfective force of 40 men 
and 1 saddle horse . . . . 200 

b. A Column of Carriages 

c. A Column of Reserve Materiel • 



• • 



Total •. 207 .. 8 

Carriages and Draught Horses of a Field HospitaL 

Carriages. Draught Horses. 

5 Ambulances, each with 4 

carriages and 10 draught horses 20 .. 50 
Column of Carriages 

16 Requisitioned Carriages . . . . • . 32 

Column of Reserve Materiel 

Fourgons of Materiel • . . . 2 . . 8 



• a 



Total .• 22 .. 90 



Table XVI. 



Establishment of a Transport Column of the Sanitary Reserve 
of the Army. 

Chief Doctor, rank of a Captain . , . . i 

Doctor, rank of First Lieutenant . • • . 1 

Non-Commissioned Ofiicer Hospital Attendants 7 

Hospital Attendants . . • • • • . • 10 

Total . • 19 

Carriages and Draught Horses. 

32 Requisitioned Carriages with 64 Horses. 



i 
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Table XVII. 
Establishment of an Administrative Company. 

Men. Saddle Horses. 

Company Chief Major . . . . 1 ... 1 
Doctor . . . ' • . . . 1 

Quartermaster, rank of Lieutenant 1 



1st Section, Section of Supply. 
Chief of Section, First Lieutenant 
Ofl&cers Lieutenants 
Faniers .. 
Hospital Attendant 
Chief Baker, Sergeant 
Bakers 
Carpenter . . 
Chief Butcher, Sergeant 
Butchers . . 
Soldiers of Train • . 



• • 



• » 



• • 



• • 



2nd Section. — Section of Magazines. 
Chief of Section, Captain of Com- 
missariat 
Officers of Commissariat . . 
Quartermaster-Sergeant .. 
Workmen of Magazines • . 



. . 



Total 



• • 



— 3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
20 

1 

1 
10 

2 

— 41 



1 
3 
3 

7 
— 7 

51 



— 1 

1 



— 1 



• * 



Carriages. 

Two-hood Carriages with tool . • 2 

Fourgon . . . . . . . . 1 

Field Forge .. .. .. 1 

Provision Waggons with 4 horses 36 



Total 



40 



Draught Hones. 
4 

2 

4 

144 



154 



Table XVIII. 

Establishment in Caxriages and Horses of the Artilleiy Park of a 
Division, divided into two columns (A and B). 

» • 

Horses. Carriages. 

A. B. A. B. 

Section I. Section I. Section I. Section I. 

Ammunition Waggons 26 26 13 13 

Provision Waggons.. 2 2 11 

_ 28 — 28 —14—14 

Carried forward — 28 — 28 _ 14 — 14 
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Horses. Carriages. 

A. B. A. B. 

Section II. Section II. Section 11. Section II. 

Brought forward 28 — 28 — 14 14 

Artillery Ammunition 48 48 12 12 

Spare Pieces, ... 12 12 3 3 

Field Forges. ... 4 4 1 1 

Waggon of Park ..4 4 1 i 

Fourgon .... 4 4 1 1 

Provision Waggon . . 2 2 1 1 
Waggon for Pioneers' 

Tools .. ..4 .. 1 

Artificers' Waggons. .4 . . 1 

Cavalry Ammunition 

Waggon 2 .. 1 

Pioneers' Waggons . . 8 8 2 2 

_ 90 — 84 — 23 — 22 



Total .. 118 112 37 3fi 



. Table XIX. 

Establishment in Carriages of a Dep6t Park. 

13 Infantiy Ammunition Waggons (1 per Battalion). 
12 Artillery „* „ (2 per Battery). 

6 Spare Gun Carriages (1 per Battery). 

These parks have no establishment of horses, but are intended 
to convey the ammumtipn required from the dep6t and to 
transport by rail or by-road, by means of requisitioned horses. 



Table XX. . 




Establishment of the Materiel of the Engineer Eeserve. 


Carnages. 


Dranglit Horses 


Sappers' Wagfrons . . ... ,4 


16 


Ammunition Waggons. . ... 2 


4 


Baggage Waggons . . ... 4 


8 


Provision Waggons . . . . _ 4 


8 


Field Forge .. .. .. 1 


4 


Waggons (for Bridging Materials) 54 


216 


Pontoniers' Waggon . . . . 1 


4 


Iceserve,. .. . •. 


4 



Total . . 70 



264 
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Tablt: XXI. 






Staff of an Infantry Eegiment. 




Begimental 
Officers. 


Saddle 
Hones. 


Dmught 
Hones. 


Commandant of Eegiment 
with ranV of lieutenant- 








Colonel . . 


1 


2 




Adjutant, or Captain, or 
Lieutenant 


1 


2 




Quartermaster Captain . , 
Chaplain , . 
Ofiicer of Pioneers 


1 

1 2 
1 


1 

1 




Non-Commissioned Officer 








Adjutant of Train 
Non-Commissioned Officer 


1 


1 




Adjutant in charge of 
Ammunition Waggon . , 

Eegimental Trumpeter . • 

Soldiers of Train . . 


1 
1 
1 


• • 


.• 2 



Total 



• • 



For the Staff of Eegiment 



9—10. 

Fourgon. 
1 



• • 



8 

Drauglit Hones. 

2 



Commandant Colonel-Brigadier 
Officer of General Staff Brigade 
Brigade Adjutant Captain 
Auditor 

Lieutenant of Train 
Brigade Trumpeter 
Staff Secretary 
Soldier of Trson 



Table XXIL 
Staff of a Brigade of Infantry. 

Saddle Hones. Draught Hones, 

3 



Total 



For Staff of Brigade • . 



• • 



8 



• • 



Foufgon. 
1 



2 

2 

1 

1 



• • 



> • 



• • 



9 

Draught 
2 



2 
2 
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Table XXIII. 
Staff of a Cavalry Eegiment. 



Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel 

or Major 1 

Adjutant, Captain or Lieutenant 1 

Quartermaster with Rank of 

Captain • . . . . . 1 

Doctor . . . . . . . . 1 



Saddle Hones. 
3 

2 

1 

1 



Total 



Table XXIV. 
Staff of a Division of Position Artillery. 



Commandant, lieutenant-Colonel 

or Major 
Adjutant, Captain or Lieutenant 

Total 



1 
1 



• • 



Saddle Horses. 

3—2 
2 



5—4 



Table XXV. 
Staff of a Regiment of Artillery. 



Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel 

or Major 
Adjutant (Lieutenant) . • 

Total 



1 
1 



Saddle idbrses. 

3—2 



6—4 



Table XXVI. 
Staff of a Brigade of Artillery. 



Commandant Colonel Brigadier. • 1 

Chief of Staff (Lieutenant-Colonel) 1 

Adjutant (Captain or Lieutenant) 2 

Quartermaster (Captain) . . 1 

Staff Secretary .. .. 1 



Total 



• • 



Draught Hones. 

3 
3 
4 



11 



For Staff of Brigade . . 



Fouigon. Draught Hones. 
1 ,. 2 
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Table XXVII. 
Staff of an Artillery Park of a Division. 

Saddle Horses. 

Commandant Major . . . • 1 . . 2 
Adjutant, Captain or Lieutenant 1 . . 2 
Secretary to Staff . . . • 1 



Total 



Commandant Colonel Com- 
manding Division . • 

First Ofl&cer of the General 
Staff, at the same time Chief 
of the Staff with Eank of 
lieutenant-Colonel or Major 

Second OflBcer of General Staff 
Eank of Captain . . 

First Adjutant of Division, 
Captain 

Second Adjutant of Division,' 
Captain or Lieutenant 

Staff Secretaries 

Divisional Engineer (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) 

Adjutant of Engineers (Captain) 

Divisional Commissary (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) 

Assistant-Qommissary of Divi- 
sion (Major) 

Adjutants to Commissary (Cap- 
tains or Lieutenants) 

Medical OflBcer (Eank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) . fc 

Adjutant to Medical Ofl&cer . • 

Staff Secretary 



Table XXVIII. 
Staff of a Division. 

Saddle Horses. Draught Horses. 



• • 



• • 



Staff Veterinary Surgeon 
Adjutant to Veterinary Sur- 
geon. • . . . • • • 
Soldiers of Train 



• • 



Total 



1 

i 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

23 



3—2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 

2 
.1 

1 
1 

• ' • • 

28—27 



Draught Horses. 

1 Fourgon for Staff of Division • . 2 

1 „ for the Commissary of Division 2 



» 



Total 



J 
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■J39 






^0 




449 


532 
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82 


448 










448 


G30 




" ■* 


- 


i 


84 


353 


— 


— 


- 


17 




468 




4 




- 


la 


24y 


1339 


- 


- 


20 


17 


1266 


1516 






_ 


4 


SO 


322 


^ 


— 


_ 


8 


330 


410 




6 

7 
8 
9 






■4 


8-1 


334 






10 




334 


418 




ToUA 
BeniB ., 


- 


4, 


74 


334 


— 


— 


— 


3 


336 


410 




- 


13 


238 


980 


- 


~ 


10 


10 


1000 


1238 




_ 


3 


84 


393 


_ 


_ 


4 


_ 


397 


481 








4 


76 


379 






7 




286 


S62 




" ■■ 


- 


5 


77 


375 


— 


— 




5 


880 


457 








- 


13 


237 


104,7 


- 


- 


11 


G 


1063 


1300 






























11 
12 

13 








82 






















3 


81 


345 






13 




357 






Total 


- 


4 


79 


117 


189 


— 


— 


4 


310 


889 




- 


10 


313 


884 


189 


- 


13 


20 


1065 


1307 






- 


4 


81 


479 


_ 


_ 


8 


_ 


487 


568 




IB 

Ifi 
17 
IB 


























Total 
Zurich ., 


- 


4 


SO 


383 


— 


— 


— 


— 


383 


4fi3 




- 


la 


313 


1288 


- 


- 


B 


3 


1299 


1641 




_ 


4 


65 


39R 


_ 


_ 


fi 


6 


409 


473 




Sohsffbouaen 
Total 


' 


4. 


65 

m 


337 


- 




4 


4 


347 

383 


412 

449 




- 


12 


196 


1116 


- 


2 


10 


10 


1138 


1334 


























20 
21 

22 
























" ■■ !__ 






3r,3 






13 




376 


448 




Total 


h 


2 


72 


341 


— 


^ 




— 


341 


41S 




h 


10 


316 


1154 


- 


- 


13 


8 


117j 


1391 
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4 


79 


426 


_ 


„ 


8 


6 


-140 


519 








4 


65 


283 








9 


292 


357 
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79 
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— 


— 




~ 
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13 
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971 


" 




15 


15 
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